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THE BUDDHIST SCULPTURE OF CHINA 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE-MURDOCH 


OR A LONG time there was a firm belief, 
~ with a legion of Chinese, that all things 
which are of true value to the world ema- 
nated from China. In styling their country 
the Middle Kingdom, or the Middle Flowery 
State, they signified that this was the point 
whence everything of high moment radiated. 
During ages, the principal religion in the 
land was Confucianism, which may be 
defined as monotheism, coupled with ances- 
tor-worship. Coevally, Chinese writings on 
aesthetics came almost, if not quite exclu- 
sively, from men who, with their profound 
respect for the Confucian cult, said nothing 
or next to nothing about the Buddhist 
sculptures of China. With true Chinese 
complacency, they despised these things, as 
wrought to the honor of an alien creed and 
as Teflecting the influence of foreign schools 
of art. Is there, in the annals of lack of 
appreciation of high beauty, any episode so 
pathetic as this attitude with the Flowery 
State towards one of the grandest of all her 
exploits? 


If it is usual in the Occident to speak of, 


Buddhism as having been inaugurated by 
Buddha, this Sanskrit word is not a name, 
and its real meaning is simply the Enlight- 
ened One. The founder of Buddhism, 
Cakyamuni, living in India in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., observed one day in his boyhood, 
how a ploughshare had cut through a worm. 
He was saddened and made serious by the 
sight, emblem that it seemed to him of sor- 
rowing man’s eternal fight for a livelihood, 
and the pain he causes. Retreating from 
his home to a wild place, the youth pondered 
He des- 
canted to those men who gathered round him 


on the immutable law of cause and effect; 
he declared that human misery is the result 
of human stupidity; he preached that, what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
And eventually the young philosopher 
arrived at ““supreme, perfect enlightenment,” 
as the Buddhist Scriptures tell. In short, he 
became a Buddha. And there was taught, 
in the Buddhist church of his inception, that 
whoso conquers the flesh, makes of himself 
through personal effort a superman, and 
wins by mental development to the enlight- 
ened state, will pass onwards to Nirvana 
after death, instead of being reincarnated in 
the vale of tears. 

One night in 67 A. D., the Chinese Em- 
peror, Ming Ti, believed that an angel 
floated through his room. Certain of his 
courtiers said to the monarch that perhaps 
this was a sign from on high, to the effect 
that he would do wisely to inquire about a 
wondrous new philosophy which they had 
heard of as being propounded in far India. 
Ming Ti therefore sent, over the Himalaya, 
envoys who brought with them, on return, 
Buddhist images. There is ingrained in the 
human species the longing to receive miracu- 
lous aid from the unseen powers. Whence 
it had come about that, ere Cakyamuni had 
been long dead, his followers in India had 
commenced to couple belief in his wise teacli- 
ing with obeisance to numerous divine beings. 
And in China, with the spread of the faith 
which has been so appropriately called the 
Light of Asia, three personages in the Bud- 
dhist pantheon became standard subjects for 
sculpture. There was Maitreya, the Mes- 
siah of Buddhism; there was Amida, re- 
garded by some Chinese as a saviour, by 
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CAKYAMUNI WITH HIS DISCIPLES, ANANDA AND KASYAPA 
STELE IN STONE—EARLY SIXTH CENTURY 
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others, simply as overlord of Heaven; and 
there was Kuan Yin, Goddess of Compas- 
sion. A very large preoccupation with the 
Chinese school lay in representing Buddhas, 
otherwise, souls which had reached the en- 
lightened state. And naturally, too, the 
adumbration of arrival at that state was 
sought by the statuaries in their figures of 
Cakyamuni, or of his outstanding disciples. 
In Ming Ti’s day, things in the round had 
not yet been executed by the Chinese sculp- 
tors. They were concerned with relief 
embellishments, on pillars and tombs. 
And, while complete expertness in simula- 
tion of animate nature was shown by the 
art, it was far from being lofty of temper. 
With the fall of the dynasty of which Ming 


Ti was a scion, China underwent war and 
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division into several realms. Apparently, 
the oldest Chinese Buddhist sculptors are 
some which date from about the end of the 
fourth century; and a given style was preva- 
lent during, say, 200 years thereafter. There 
were bronze images in the round, most being 
rather less than 1 foot high. And there 
were two classes of things in stone, namely, 
life-sized statues, and steles which vary in 
height from 8 to 5 feet. Traces of colors and 
gilt remain on seemingly all the works of 
these two classes, although the stone in- 
volved was frequently marble, black or white. 
At least two series of rock-sculptures were 
carved; one is at Yiin-Kang, Shensi province 
the other at Lung-men, in the contiguous 
Honan province. And, at either place 
numbers of the figures are in full relief 
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many being life-sized or larger. In the first 
and second centuries A. D. there had been 
wrought at Gandhara, in Northwest India, 
a deal of Buddhist sculpture reflecting the 
influence of Greece; and it was this Gand- 
hara, or Graeco-Indian mede, which was the 
basis of the given manner aforesaid, used by 
the Chinese glyptic artists in the era under 
review. But not only were their finest 
things infinitely more beautiful than those 
pre-Buddhist carvimgs on pillars and tombs, 
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but also the masterpieces denote the begin- 
ning of an escape from mere echoing of the 
Indian productions. 

As the five-hundreds drew to a close, the 
different realms composing China were re- 
united. In 618 the throne was assumed by 
the T’ang dynasty, in power till 906. And 
the T’ang Epoch was the golden age in 
Chinese Buddhist sculpture, the quantity of 
glorious work being no less remarkable than 
the excellence of the rarest pieces. There 
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was much hewing of rock-sculptures, fresh 


‘things being executed at Lung-men, for 


instance. Independent works, frequently 
life-sized, were made with stone, or with 
wood, or with lacquer mixed with vegetable, 
fibre. And all, or apparently all the things 
in these three classes, bear traces of having 
been originally decked with polychrome. 
There were life-sized sculptures which are 
definable as pottery, for they were baked in 
kilns and glazed, the creations of this kind 


usually varying a simple color-harmony, 
two or three tones. Also there were bronze 
images, commonly from 2 to 3 feet in height. 
And, whilst there occurred this wonderful 
increase in the output of works in the round, 
various artists chiselled stone panels in full 
relief, which were built into the walls of 
temples. In matter of style, the work of 
the T’ang Epoch was a normal evolution 
from that of the Opening Period. ‘There 
were still men who wrought in the Gandhara 
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mode, most of the things in it being much 
more refined, however, than the earlier 
Chinese works in that exotic manner. But 
there were likewise men who, following the 
lead of those who had already sounded a 
true national note, fashioned sculptures 
which retain only the slightest souvenir of 
the Graeco-Indian art. It is these works, 
so. distinctive, so essentially Chinese in 
temper, which are the prime glory of the 
golden age, and they are divisible into two 
categories. For if there are things which 
are naturalistic, prodigies of skill in attain- 
ing the illusion of life, there are other things 
which appeal by their grace of line, their 
stateliness, their aspect of the mysterious. 
The former would have delighted Hals and 
Rubens; the latter would have appealed to 
Velasquez. 

Some of the T’ang kings were the friends 
of Buddhism; some were its foes. In the 
time of that monarchy, the faith repeatedly 
underwent persecutions, one of which was 
accompanied by an edict which forbade the 
making of Buddhist images. With the fall 
of the T’ang, China was once more divided 
into several realms. But in 960 the greater 
part of the land was reunited under the 
dynasty of Sung, in power till 1280; and, in 
the long Sung Epoch, Buddhist sculptors 
executed some deeply beautiful things, 
although perhaps none which quite reached 
the glory of the T’ang masterpieces. In the 
Sung Period there were stone panels in full 
relief, and there were life-sized independent 
figures, some of these, too, being of stone, 
others of wood; but there was no real de- 
parture as regards manner. Certain artists 
showed themselves in love with the greatly 
naturalistic, and certain artists protracted 
the vld Gandhara style, duly bestowing re- 
finement on their works in it. 

The shadow of the sword hangs darkly 
over the annals of the Middle Kingdom. 
At the close of the thirteenth century she 
was conquered by the world-famous Mongol 
soldier, Kubla Khan, whose descendants 
were monarchs of the land till 1368, this alien 
dynasty being called the Yiian. Kubla or- 
dained that the Thibetan form of Buddhism, 
usually known in the west.as Lamaism, was 
to be the state religion of China, which form 
of the Indian faith is a degraded one, much 
concerned with the propitiation of devils. 
In the Yiian Period there was a marked 
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predilection for bronze images, and at Chu _ 
Yung Kuan, 40 miles north of Peking, there 
was built with blocks of white marble an 
archway, carved with Buddhist studies in 
low relief. Influenced as artists of the time 
inevitably were, by the Thibetan school, | 
they showed a strange passion for the de- | 
moniac. It is Goya who would have ad- 
mired the curious, grim productions of this | 
fourth era, in the Buddhist sculpture of the | 
Flowery State. | 

When a Chinese army under the command | 
of General Chu Yuenchang had succeeded | 
in ridding China of the Mongol house of 
Yiian, his officers asked Chu to accept the | 
throne of the Middle Kingdom. Being the 
son of a manual laborer, he modestly de- 
clined the offer, but was at last prevailed on 
to take the sceptre. The new native dy- 
nasty, founded thus in 1368, was called the 
Ming, and this line remained in power till | 
1644. Chu had been a Buddhist priest 
before he became a distinguished soldier; 
naturally, therefore, on becoming monarch 
he sought to foster Buddhism. So the Ming 
Epoch witnessed a glorious revival of the 
ancient glories of Chinese Buddhist sculp- 
ture. There were images in wood, there 
were others of lacquer and vegetable fibre, 
and a medium occasionally used was iron, 
coated with gesso. The Gandhara style 
remained, being still, as in the Sung Period, 
employed to exquisitely refined purpose. 
The masterpieces of Ming. times are peers of 
the gems of Sung years, and indeed those 
masterpieces are not very far from rivalling 
the great things of the T’ang age. Scanning 
the best works of the Ming Epoch, works 
whose grace would have won them the 
homage of Ingres, it is difficult to believe 
that, only a little before the yielding of this 
rare art, the Chinese School had been tarry- 
ing in the wilderness of Lamaistic influence. 

With the passing of the Ming house, China 
was conquered by the Manchus, or Tartars, 
of Manchuria. The new, alien monarchy, 
variously entitled Manchu or Ching, was in 
office from 1644 till the establishment of 
the Republic in 1912. Under the Ming, 
there had been made some little Buddhist 
sculptures in porcelain. But, of the many 
beautiful things of that class which are now 
in the Occident, the majority date from the 
Manchu Period. Although big sculptures 
were also fashioned then, there do not appear 
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to be any of excellence. The old refine- 
ment is conspicuous by its absence, and 
lovers of Chinese art cannot but feel regret 
that there should be a good many western 
people who form their ideas of Chinese 
statuary in large dimensions merely from 
things made subsequently to the Manchu 
conquest. 

India of old was mighty in thought. And, 
in the teachings of Cakyamuni there lie 
truths which, it may safely be contended, 
will never pass from philosophy. Their 
place there is_no less secure than is the place 
in science of the additions made to it by 
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Darwin with evolution, Newton with the 
force of gravitation, Harvey with the circu- 
lation of the blood, and Simpson with anaes- 
thetics. But it was part of the destiny of 
China to make, at the inspiring touch of the 
Light of Asia, works which are surely the 
grandest exploits in the whole of Buddhist 
art. These sculptural epics, serious, placid, 
dignified, aloof, are they not the crown of the 
myriad things of many lands, wrought to 
the eternal glory of that Indian religion 
which teaches: 


“That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things’’? 
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THE UNITY BETWEEN THE GARDEN 
AND THE HOUSE 


FUNDAMENTALS uUpoN Wuicu THis RELATIONSHIP Is ESTABLISHED 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


NHE UNITY between the garden and 
the house is intimately felt when they 
are close together. Closeness offers the 
opportunity of including the garden as an 
integral part of the house plan. This re- 
lationship is brought about, first of all, by 
using one of the axes of the house plan as the 
determining axis of the garden. 

Usually a straightforward plan has but 
two dominant axes drawn at right angles 
through the length and breadth of the house. 
If the shorter axis is emphasized, the central 
doorway opens into the garden or is con- 
nected with it by the central stairway of the 
house terrace. In this location a garden is 
usually in full view of the entire house and 
takes a prominent place as a setting for its 


social life. If the other axis is extended, a 
porch or a door or even an important window 
opens into the garden. In this position a 
garden is more secluded and becomes an 
intimate place in the domestic arrangement 
of the house. 

There are, however, less obvious locations 
for the garden. As an axis is a line of sight, 
a garden axis finds a potential beginning in 
each door or window, each porch, loggia or 
terrace that may become a place from which 
to look out at a garden or through which to 
walk into it. The English garden designer 
makes much of this relationship. He uses 
every opportunity the rambling plan of the 
English country house offers to exhibit the 
axial importance of doors and windows so 
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Photograph by Antoinelle Perrett 
HOUSE AND GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. MORGAN COLT, NEW HOPE, PA. 


WHERE THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE HOUSE FINDS COUNTERPART IN THE GARDEN 


Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 
A GARDEN AT WENHAM, MASS. DESIGNED BY ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHIT 


WHERE ARCHITECTURAL SIMPLICITY IS EXPRESSED IN GARDEN TERMS 


Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 
HOUSE AND GARDEN DESIGNED FOR MR. HENRY C. MARTIN. HARRY T. LINDEBERG, ARCHITECT 


WHERE THE GARDEN IS IN FULL VIEW OF THE ENTIRE HOUSE 
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Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 
HOUSE AND GARDEN OF MRS. WILLIAM HENCKEN, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


WHERE A GARDEN BECOMES AN INTIMATE FACTOR IN DOMESTICITY 


HOUSE AND GARDEN DESIGNED FOR MR. JOHN B. TOWNSEND, RADNOR, PA. 
WILSON EYRE, ARCHITECT 
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WHERE THE AXIS OF THE HOUSE BECOMES THE DETERMINING AXIS OF THE GARDENS 


that he surrounds the house with many 
interrelated gardens. Much of the intimacy 
of the English house is due, without doubt, 
to this closeness and coziness of its gardens. 
But size or style has nothing to do with the 
problem. Palaces and cottages, country 
houses and farmhouses, houses of great 
formality and houses full of picturesqueness 
are all dominated alike by this axial unity 
that is so all-important in the logical pro- 
cedure of house and garden planning. It is, 
in fact, so self-evident that only a disregard 
of its laws draws attention to its importance. 
There are other considerations, however, 
in this relationship between house plan and 
garden design. They may be summed up 
as the proportional relativity between house 
and garden. Ihave seen places, for instance, 
where the width of the path was determined 
by the arched opening of a porch; where 
there was an intimate relationship between 
the length of the garden and the height of 
the house and its surrounding trees; where 
the facade of the house determined the very 
width of the garden; where the mass of the 
house decided the volume of the garden. 
Mere proximity and the mathematical and 
ATA 


geometrical relationship cannot account al- 
together, however, for the fundamental 
congeniality between the garden and the 
house. This is announced, sometimes, by 
the way a garden has of interpreting the 
character of the house it belongs to, whether 
the house has an architectural austerity 
which finds expression in the forcefulness of 
its garden design or whether it has a pictur- 
esqueness that finds its garden counterpart 
in clinging vines and nestling shrubs, over- 
arching trees and colorful flowers. Every 
degree between utmost architectural mag- 
nificence and utmost architectural simplicity 
can be differentiated in garden terms. 

The material of the house repeated in the 
architectural details of the garden establishes 
a genial relationship between the two. But 
of even more importance is the way the 
individuality of the house can be suggested 
in the choice of the plant material for its 
garden. In a general way, at least, the 
underlying informality of our houses finds 
expression in the unclipped and free-growing 
vegetation of their gardens; the genial 
character of our houses is reflected in herba- 
ceous borders and intermingled flower color; 
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the simplification of our house plans is 
acknowledged by the simplification of the 
geometric designs of their gardens. 

When such formal elements as clipped 
shrubs and trained trees, bedded flowers and 
parterres are’ still found in the garden, it is 
because they are in gracious harmony with 
a formality in our houses that is reminiscent 
of older traditions. Historic background is 
invaluable as each succeeding period feels 
the influence of its predecessors. We may 
hardly be conscious of preceding styles, but 
their principles form an undercurrent that 


_all unseen guides the trend of our thoughts. 


Italy in her Renaissance villas, for instance, 
teaches us the fundamental harmony be- 
tween house and garden through the perfect 
correlation of all component parts. French 
plans with their perfect designs and fine 
space relationships contribute, too, much 
valuable instruction. And from Spain we 
glean an understanding of garden making in 
warm semi-tropic climates, of gardens that 
are beautiful without grass, but depend 
upon the abundant use of mirrored water 
and luxuriant greenery for their effectiveness 
in relation to building of Spanish tradition. 
The underlying principles of garden making 
in the past are for us to assimilate and to 
express in our own way. ‘True assimilation 
is only possible, however, when it is guided 
by a logical understanding of historic styles, 
for the congeniality between house and 
garden is due not merely to a period agree- 
ment but to a racial or national character. 
No reproduction has worth, however, for 
contemporariness decides the related fitness 
of house and garden. A replica of an Italian 
garden in this country, for instance, loses 
its charm. It was a perfect interpretation 
of its own time, but is not a true interpre- 
tation of our modern American life and con- 
ditions. The French parterre and foun- 
tains, the vistas and avenues, the clipped 
trees and trellages of Le Notre’s time, again, 
have an exotic strangeness when they are 
brought to this country. They are not vital 
to us but are merely reminiscent. They 
take us back to an extravagant display and 
formality that belongs to an age that is gone. 
Climate, too, plays an important part in the 
making of a garden because it determines 
the growth. The assimilation of the ideas 
of other gardens, therefore, depends upon the 
opportunities we have of expressing them 


in plant material that is either native or 
easily adapted. 

No example can illustrate the influence 
that time and circumstance play in the 
adaptation of garden styles so simply as the 
differences that exist between the English 
cottage garden and the colonial dooryard. 
The cottage garden, that interprets the very 
character of the building that nestles in the 
midst of its flowers, is the epitome of English 
picturesqueness. When the colonists adapted 
it, it became more austere because of the 
severer climate, ruggeder conditions and 
different architecture of New England towns, 
and because of these it achieved its own in- 
herent charm. Even the grandest colonial 
gardens, as they have survived the havoc 
of time and changes, are far simpler than 
their European prototypes. They have 
an alluring loveliness all their own that is 
harmonious. with our best colonial archi- 
tecture. 

But even the colonial garden is the product 
of a bygone day never to come again. What 
remains of it, the fragmentary boxwood, the 
picket fences, the latticed seats and arbors. 
provide, however, the inspiration for a new 
garden that is in no way a copy but a re- 
statement, in no way a reproduction but an 
expression of an older style in freer form and 
newer spirit adapted to our time and condi- 
tion. ‘This is so of every historic style that 
is wrought into the fabric of our architecture 
and our gardens. 


Announcement was made in this magazine 
last month of two of the awards in the most 
recent competitions of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome—the fellowship in Painting 
to Dunbar Dyson Beck of Indianapolis, and 
that in Sculpture to George Horburn Snow- 
den of Bridgeport, Conn. Since that time 
the following additional awards of fellow- 
ships have been announced: Architecture— 
Homer F. Pfeiffer, B.S., University of Ili- 
nois, B.F.A., Yale; Classical Studies— 
Howard Comfort, A.B., Haverford, A.M., 
Princeton; Collice Henry, A.B., University 
of California, Ph.D., Stanford University; 
and Mildred M. McConnell, A.B., Ripon 
College, A.M., University of Wisconsin; 
Landscape Architecture—Michael Rapuano, 
B.L.A., Cornell University; and Musical 
Composition—Alexander L. Steinert, A.B., 
Harvard. 
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OHN DAVID BRCIN, four of whose por- 

trait heads are reproduced herewith, was 
born in Serbia from mountain peasant par- 
ents, and came to the United States at 
fourteen—one of those fruits of immigration 
which are not always taken into account. 
He received his art training at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago where he studied for five 
years. In his third year of study he was 
awarded the Bryan Lathrop European 
Traveling Scholarship, the first prize of the 
school, which gave him an opportunity to 
visit Europe. 
him particularly as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the originals of the Greek 
sculpture found in the Louvre, the Vatican, 
the Capitoline Museum and others. 

Asked what was the dominating influence 
in his work, he has replied: ‘‘I am of the 
opinion that the simple and almost poetic 
life of my youth had something to do with it. 
A more direct influence probably has been 
the grandeur and compelling strength of the 
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This trip was valuable to~ 


Greek sculpture. J have a tremendous love 
for primitive simplicity in sculpture and 
I shall do much of my work on that prin- 
ciple. The primitives listened to their 
bearts but the artists of today, many of 
them, listen to a mathematically prescribed. 
formula which is much to blame for the 
present day decadence.” 

With regard to the future he has said 
that what he would like to do is ‘something 
just a little better than anyone else has done 
—to model, for instance, a better portrait 
bust than Rodin or Grafly, build a monument 
greater and more inspiring than Franz 
Metzner, and do things of an idealistic 
nature that would be worthy and interpre- 
tive of the vibrating currents of life.” Not, 
certainly, an easy goal. 

At present he is working on a series of 
subjects, principally compositions in relief, 
based on Slavonic motifs—that happy com- 


bination of Oriental mysticism and European 
realism. 
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DANCING AMONG THE ARTS 


BY TERESA CERUTTI-SIMMONS 


PNBE DANCE has never had an adequate 
written language to describe its move- 
ments, to pass it on to future generations, 
butjhas depended on the mute witness of 
stone and pigment for a partial, incidental 
record. And in reconstructing ancient 
dances oné must retrace the steps of history 
with the analogies of painting and sculpture 
as almost one’s only guides. 

I have found it fascinating work, taking 
me into the courts of half-forgotten kings, 
into the forbidden precincts of the temples 
or among the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of all time. It is traveling back into myth- 
ology, among the gods and heroes, the god- 
desses, nymphs and dryads that lived once- 
upon-a-time when the world was peopled ex- 
clusively by—the imagination. It seems a 
long, long time ago, when the world must 
have been very, very young to have believed 
in so many deities; and yet—and this is the 
basis .of reconstruction—men and women 


were really much the same then as today, 
had the same misgivings about the past and 
future, felt the same old mystery surround- 
ing them, and expressed much the same 
emotions in their art, in their dance. 

From time to time the archeologists dis- 
cover, among the relics of the past, a frag- 
ment of papyrus or faded textile on which is 
painted a dancing figure; or they find upon 
the walls of long-buried tombs and temples 
a procession painted, with its musicians or 
its mourners, or priestesses in their dance of 
ritual. Or again it may be an ancient vase 
or sculptured bas-relief which records a 
posture of the dance, a pose which once 
caught the eye of the old artist. It is by 
comparing these, and by searching out their 
meaning, sacred or profane, that one may 
obtain a general conception of the nature of 
such a dance, while the steps can be retaken 
by following the logical order of ensuing 
movements in dancing. So from a few frag- 
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ments, relics one may recreate, with in- 
spiratiun’s help, a dance that will be essen- 
tially, if not actually, the same as the original 
of long ago. One may reenact the rites, 
the pastimes of antiquity, before a modern 
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dance, enough to suggest to me the rest. 
More often, though, there would be only one 
pose, repeated like a frieze, a procession of 
little figures all the same. And yet it 
seemed to me that a wave of movement 
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audience, instead of, say, the dusky crowds — 


who watched the long procession passing, in 
stately cadence, down the Nile. 

_My first researches were made under the 
guidance of the well-known archeologist, the 
late Albert Gayet, in Paris. He sent me, 
from the scene of his explorations in Antinoé 
and old Thebes of Egypt, transfer sketches 
which he himself had taken from the papyri 
and from the paintings on the walls of tombs. 
Sometimes there were two or three, even as 
many as five different postures of the same 


passed along the frieze, animating it, a kind 
of inevitable rhythm which suggested the 
corollary and compensatory steps and atti- 
tudes. For the human frame can make only 
a limited number of distinct movements— 
the possibilities of step and posture in any 
dance are strictly circumscribed, and all 
follow a logical sequence according to the 
general law of rhythm. Soe 

Rhythm again gives the key to the music — 
for these ancient dances; for occasionally 
there has been handed down through the 
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ages a snatch of folk-song, some part of an 
old, old tune or half remembered melody— 
incomplete, indeed, but fixed legacies from 
the ages, fixed in the memories of the people 
ina time when neither words nor music were 
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commonly written down. So among the 
_ Fellahs of modern Egypt, essentially the 
same folk as the old Egyptian serfs, one may 
_ still hear the remains of ancient airs, millen- 
~ niums old, that have passed down along the 
_ generations unforgettably, in a land enclosed 
_ where nothing seems to vary or change with 
4 time. Comparing these fragments, one may 
_ find a theme, a sort of “leit motif’? on which 
to reconstruct the melody, according to the 
laws of musical composition. 

_ In my own case, there was a triple collabo- 


- eee ~~ 


ration. As I have said, I reconstructed, the 


old Egyptian ritual dances with Albert 
Gayet, and danced them for semi-scientific 
audiences in the Paris Museums (Guimet and 
the Louvre [in 1902]) 
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returned from another exploration bringing 
the folk-songs of Egypt, the airs he had 
learned among the Fellahin on purpose to 
inspire music for my dances. So, one day, 
he hummed these old tunes, while I danced, 
and Paul Vidal ([orchestra conductor] of the 
Opera) composed. By comparing the steps 
with the tunes he succeeded in composing 
some short but very striking pieces, which I 
use for my dances today. 

It has always seemed to me that the arts— 
painting, sculpture, music and dancing—all 


{| Then Albert Gayet 
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intersuggest a common rhythmic base, that 
there is a flow of rhythm through them all 
which is essentially the same, linking the 
mediums together. This is the common 
path along which inspiration pulses, to burst 
forth at the touch of genius into marble 
shapes or vibrating colors; or again, without 
waiting to be fixed, into the changing forms 
and movements of the dance. To me it is 
omnipresent, and it is this rhythm which I 


try to seize not only in dancing, but in writ- 


ing, and in the sequence of lines in etching, 
as the only way of expressing one’s emotion 
in the forms of art. 

Technically, rhythm is a measure of move- 
ment, whether real or suggested, and is 
apparently a reiteration, a recurrent form,— 
it seems to be intermittent, but is in reality 
continuous with the medium it employs. 
For the line’ of motion is the wave form, so 
often used in speaking of light, radio, or 
sound, and these alternate curves seem 
separated from each other. Practically 
speaking, then, rhythm is the wave-form of 
movement, the “‘sine-curve” often called 
the “‘line of beauty.” It differs from repeti- 
tion in that its curves merge into each other 
alternately, like succeeding waves, whose 
sides rise, swell to a crest and then subside; 
only the water, the medium, remains, while 
the movement rolls on. 

It is a difficult thing to explain, outside of 
mathematics, so we can only say here that 
it is this alternate rhythm which can be 
made to suggest movement, action in a 
statue or picture—even though the artist 
be unaware of the means employed, and be 
working purely from inspiration. In the 
dance this rhythm marks not only the steps, 
but governs all the movements, even the 
dramatic expression, by the alternation of 
breathing. This will be new even to those 
who have danced professionally; yet it is 
not hard to prove. For, like the wave, each 
expansion as we inhale swells, rises to an 
emotional crest or climax, to subside again 
as we exhale. 

It has been often noted that emotion, 
inspiration comes to us in intermittent se- 
quences, which can be expressed only in 
rhythm, whether in dancing or the graphic 
arts: the forms, the alternate curves may 
be scattered far apart, grouped, or com- 
bined, according to the artist’s sense of 
composition. But always the wizard’s touch 
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consists in taking the crest of the wave 
before it passes on. 

Looking back into the immense past of 
self-expression, all the history of art seems 
like a great sea, with all its ebb and flow 
of tides, its little ripples, and its great mount- 
ing waves. The waves remain, a part for- 
ever of the sea of history, but their onward 
roll had brought us up out of prehistoric 
times, and now their changing crests still 
carry us on, toward a horizon forever un- 
known. 


Mme. Teresa Cerutti-Simmons, the author 
of the foregoing article, is the wife of Will Sim- 
mons, the well-known American etcher, and is 
herself internationally known as an interpreter 
of ancient dances. She has appeared as dancer 
and lecturer under the most distinguished aus- 
pices in the Louvre, Paris, and museums in 
other European cities; in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the Brooklyn Institute and other 
American art centers. She is also the author 
of a book entitled “The Breviary of Terpsi- 
chore,” and the translator of the ‘‘Orchesog- 
raphy” of Thoinot Arbeau (1859). She has 
been connected with the Theatre National de 
VOpera Comique in Paris and La Scala in 
Milan. Special music for her dances has 
been composed by Paul Vidal of the Paris 
Opera. When Mme. Cerutti-Simmons ap- 
peared at Copley Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Museum of Fine Arts of that 
city, the music was rendered by an orchestra 
conducted by William F. Dodge of the Boston 
Opera House. At that time Dr. George A. 
Reisner, Curator of the Egyptian Department 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, gave a lecture on 
the origin and meaning of Egyptian dances.— 
Tue Epitor. 


The Davenport Public Museum is the new 
name by which, according to an amendment 
to the Articles of Incorporation, the Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences will be known in 
the future. This is felt to be more in accord 
with the development of the institution as 
a large and comprehensive museum of art, 
archaeology, history and science. The in- 
stitution is beneficiary of a substantial trust 
fund which gives it an assured permanent 
endowment for the future. The institution 
is now in its sixtieth year. 


FRANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


FRANK TOWNSEND. HUTCHENS’ PAINTINGS 
OF TUNIS 


BY MABEL R. SHERWOOD 


RANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS, 

whose pictures have been hung in many 
of the great European art centers and are 
in the permanent collections of several 
American museums, had an unusual honor 
conferred upon him this past winter. Five 
of his canvases were purchased and _ pre- 
sented to art museums in Syracuse and 
Rochester, N. Y.: Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Atlanta, Ga. All of these paintings but 
one were of Tunisian subjects and were 
done during his five months’ stay in North 
Africa, a year ago. 

Mr. Hutchens paints with distinction. 
He has a fine appreciation of light and a 
sensitiveness to beauty in line and color that 
enables him to transfer to his canvases un- 
usual charm of effect. The rich, mellowed 
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colors of the age-old walls of Tunis give 
splendid opportunity to one with the seeing 
eye, and Mr. Hutchens has made the most 
of this advantage. In Tunis, too, he had 
the benefit of the marvellous radiant tone of 
the sunlight, almost indescribable, but which 
he has interpreted with purest color. 
“Street Market in Tunis,” a large canvas 
bought by Walter Snowden Smith, President 
of the Syracuse, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts, 
and given by him to that institution for its 
permanent collection, depicts one of the 
squares in the old Arab quarter of the town 
in which may be seen a group of natives 
engaged in their engrossing custom of selling 
garments, usually old ones, at auction, or, 
as their saying goes, “to the highest bidder.”’ 
The central figure is holding out a wonderful 
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old gondura of purple silk heavily embroid- 
ered in gold. The scene was treated in the 
light of the late afternoon, a lovely golden 
light, with the sun facing the painter, thus 
throwing the figures in the group in semi- 
shadow. In the background are two Sou- 
danese musicians whose garb is picturesque. 
The whole canvas is vibrant with sunlight 
and color. Mr. Hutchens did this picture 
by making his sketches in the street and 


- then transferring the figures to his canvas 


where he worked on top of the Tunisia Palace 
Hotel. It was difficult to work in the crowded 
streets, but it was equally difficult to get any 
of the men to pose for him, so averse are 
they to this because of religious scruples. 
This picture was reproduced in the May 
number of this magazine. 

Just outside of Tunis, adjoining if not 
practically on the site of ancient Carthage, 
is Sidi-bou-Said, probably the most purely 
Arab town in all Tunisia. Here Mr. Hut- 
chens found the setting for his “Old Cafe 
at Sidi-bou-Said,” (reproduced herewith), 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ward 
Morgan and presented to the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery for the permanent 
collection. To paint this picture Mr. Hut- 
chens established himself in the old square 
on which the cafe fronts, and as the figures in 
soft white burnooses and delicately colored 
gonduras passed and repassed before him 
he sketched them for his picture. As it was 
the month of Ramadan there were fewer 
than usual about the place. Leading up to 
the cafe is a flight of fifty to seventy-five 
wonderful old steps surmounted by a Moor- 
ish gray-green doorway. Wrought iron 
grills outside the windows add a picturesque 
touch, and at the right of the picture is the 
exquisite dome atop the burial place or 
marabout of the holy man, Sidi-bou-Said, 
after whom the town is named. ~ In the fore- 
ground is a beautiful, shapely tree. Over all 
arches a sky of purest turquoise seeming 
almost green at different points. The pic- 
ture is extremely decorative in color masses, 
and the building takes on a lustrous mellow 
glow in the afternoon sun. 

Mr. J. Carroll Payne, President of the 
High Museum of Art in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and of the Art Association, presented for 
the permanent collection of the High Mu- 
seum ‘Bab Menara at Sunset.” “Bab 
Menara” means “gate of Menara” and is 
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one of the oldest gates in Tunis. It is a 
Moorish arch, and at the right is to be seen 
one of the entrances to the big souks. These 
are crowded streets lined with bazaars on 
both sides. In the right foreground sits an 
old Arab selling mandarines or little oranges. 
There he stays all day long inviting purchase 
of his wares, calling attention to them with 
a song of very few notes which he repeats 
monotonously. This picture was painted 
immediately after a rain. The atmosphere 
was fresh and beautiful and the ground wet 
and shimmery. The sky is handled in a 
decidedly broad manner, the paint being 
laid on with a palette knife. The vista 
through the arched gateway gives glorious 
distance, and far away rises the dome of 
Sidi Mahrez. 

“Old Arab Quarter” is the picture selected 
by the Social Art Club of Syracuse as the 
club’s contribution to the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts’ permanent collection. It was 
the last picture Mr. Hutchens painted in 
Tunis, and its locale is the Souk des Arms. 
The buildings and walls must be fully a 
thousand or more years old and have the 
gorgeous patina of time. It is a study made 
underneath this covered arcade looking 
across at a wall thrown vividly into relief 
by the most brilliant sunshine. Mr. Hut- 
chens has caught the texture of the light 
and imprisoned it in his color. A group of 
Arabs in purest white are merely suggestions, 
yet possessing distinctive character. There 
is a glimpse of the bluest sky over the roofs, 
the sunshine on the walls has its brilliance 
mellowed by their color, and the shadows 
which seem to form a frame for the center of 
the picture are particularly beautiful, full of 
reflected light. The whole painting riots 
in exquisite color; nothing that approaches 
black has any place in it. On the right is a 
section of the old walls, in which Mr. Hut- 
chens saw great beauty of design and sub- 
ordinated to this all else. 

The opinion of “The Critic,’ Girard 
Aumont, for Le Petit Matin, Tunis, on Mr. 
Hutchens and his work is interesting. He 
says: “Mr. Hutchens is, with others, one of 
the best advocates of our country. A 
painter of great talent, who has the art of 
playing with dynamic and emotional quali- 
ties of light, he reproduces the finest views 
of Tunisia. They will speak to the hearts of 
art lovers in America.” 
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Another of Mr. Hutchens’ paintings to be 
given placement in a public gallery was 
“Returning Home,” painted in Picardy and 
chosen by President Emeritus Samuel Owen 
Buckner of the Milwaukee Art Institute for 
that institution’s permanent collection. He 
himself had it for some time in his home but 
finally decided it was a canvas that deserved 
to be where as many as possible could see it. 
It shows a peasant woman, characteristically 
dressed, about to enter her humble cottage 
on the edge of the little town. The roof is 
of old tile, the walls are whitewashed, and 
there is an atmosphere of humble toil brood- 
ing over it. Trees form picturesque sil- 
houettes, and there is a simplicity about the 
whole picture charmingly complementary 
to the subject. It is handled delicately but 
convincingly. 
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Frank Townsend Hutchens was born in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1869. He received 
his early artistic training at the Art Students’ 
League of New York under Wiles, Du Mond 
and Mowbray, after which he studied in 
Paris, first at the Julian Academy under 
Constant and Laurens and later at the Cola- 
rossi Academy. He is a member of the 
National Arts Club, the Allied Artists of 
America, the American Art Association of 
Paris, the American Water Color Society, 
and the Salmagundi Club. He is repre- 
sented in numerous public and_ private 
collections throughout the United States, 
among them the John Herron Art Institute, 
the Toledo Art Museum, the Art Club of 
Erie, Pa., the Museum at West Point, N. Y., 
the Capitol at Albany, N. Y., and the Car- 
negie Public Library at Sioux Falls, 5. D. 


FLEETING FASHIONS ARE PERMANENT 
GAINS IN ART 


BY EDWARD ERTZ, R.B.A. 


EVOLUTIONS im art are not new. The 
battles of Ists and Isms were fought out 
by the Chinese artists more than a thousand 
years before the contest broke out in western 
exhibitions; and many of our pictures, e.g., 
Whistler's “Battersea Bridge,’ and of our 
posters show the unmistakable influence of 
the Chinese and Japanese print. Moreover, 
nearer our own time—in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—pictures, that would pass muster as 
“Post Impressionist,” were painted by El 
Greco, the Greek-Spanish artist, after he 
had entered into his second childhood (he 
lived to be ninety years old) and during 
moments of mental aberration; and they 
are preserved to this day because they were 
painted by an artist who, in the early part 
of his career, was master of his hand and 
brain. 

The beginning of so-called new move- 
ments in recent years can be traced to vari- 
ous countries; and, although France has 
been the hotbed from which have sprung 
most of these revolutionary ideas, we are 
indebted to Italy for one of the latest— 
“Futurism.” 


The. vogue of “Ists and Isms” had a 
gradual growth until their full development 
was fostered by the opening of the Salon des 
Refusés and subsequently of the Salon des 
Indépendants, and culminated in those ex- 
hibitions of iconoclastic and bewildering ex- 
periments in paint and clay which were so 
characteristic of the few years immediately 
preceding the war; but today the authors 
of such extravagances are universally con- 
demned by artists, especially in Paris, where 
they are dubbed “‘Les Fauves” (the wild 
men) and “Fumistes’ Gokers). ‘‘Les Fau- 
ves,” however, continue to practice, and 
retaliate by referring to those artists who do 
not overstep the bounds of what is considered 
legitimate art and sane practices as “‘Suran- 
nés” and ‘‘Ganaches”—(‘‘Back-numbers,”’ 
Blockheads)—or, to use slang, “ Ponsifs” 
and ‘‘Pompiers.” Unfortunately for ‘Les 
Fauves,” they do not realize that immediately 
after they have exhibited an extravagance 
they fall into the ranks of the ‘Back-num- 
bers” also, because at the next exhibition 
another “Wildman” comes forward with a 
new sensation and, by representing the im- 
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possibly grotesque, advances beyond them 
still deeper into the ‘‘danger-zone” that 
borders on insanity. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about the 
Cubists, but jactually their methods were 
anticipated several centuries ago, although 
then they were practiced only as a means to 
an end in the constructional planning of 
figures, and in 1879 Dr. Rimmer of Boston 
published a book advocating the instruction 
- of school children in drawing on this method. 

The list of “Ists” and “Isms” increased 
rapidly up to 1914, and there is as much con- 
fusion in their denominations as there is 
difference in their theories, one of which is 
that the artist must draw the inside and 
the outside of an object at the same time; 
but the attempts made to accomplish this 
impossibility resulted in such curious feats of 
optical distortion that the sincerity of the 
Ists was at last doubted even by their 
supporters. 

Some of these iconoclasts were, of course. 
sincere; and the pioneers of Impressionism 
were very much in earnest in their researches: 
but actually Impressionism is not iconoclas- 
tic, although it is responsible for all the Ists 
and Isms that followed in its wake. 

“Tmpressionism” is rather a vague term 
and is not well understood; and this term is 
used even by some artists in a loose and in- 
discriminate fashion. It was first’ coimed 
about fifty years ago and was applied to the 
work of the French artist Claude Monet, 
who exhibited a picture at the Salon des 
Refusés which he called ‘““An Impression.” 

A few years before this happened a cénacle 
of young men decided not to paint either the 
usual classical and romantic subjects then in 
vogue, or that class of pretty or melodra- 
matic picture initiated by the French artist 
Greuze which became so popular. And 
Whistler started the same movement in Eng- 
land and was one of this group who exhibited 
atthe Salon des Refusés. These artists 
chose Edouard Manet for their leader. He 
was the strongest painter among them and 
was also endowed with a commanding tem- 
perament, and for these reasons legend has 
attached to his name the title of head of the 
Impressionist School, but this legend is 
incorrect. 
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Edouard Manet’s style of painting did not 
differ from other styles—in this respect he 
followed the traditions of his master Thomas 
Couture—but what he determined to do was 
to paint actual everyday scenes instead of 
imaginative ones, and to paint, as did 
Franz Hals, in flatter tones and_ simpler 
planes in place of the luscious overmodelling 
as practiced by the court painters Winter- 
halter and Delaroche and their followers. 

“Impressionism” connotes a_ different 
technique and has come in course of time 
to mean Claude Monet’s style of painting in 
spots and streaks of nearly pure color. This 
was not a new method, but its development 
as a distinct style in oil painting had a 
gradual growth. We see it in mosaics cen- 
turies old. It was practiced to a certain 
extent by Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, 
Delacroix, and the English still-life painter 
Hunt; also by Turner (principally in his 
water colors) and by Manet’s master, T.- 
Couture, who used this method unobtru- 
sively and in his teaching advocated the use 
of color, very sparingly mixed. Conse- 
quently many distinguished artists were 
accustomed to the practice but did not abuse 
it; they only took advantage of the vibrating 
light and scintillating effects thus obtained 
to enrich certain parts of their pictures. 
The extreme followers of the Impressionists, 
however, abuse the method to such an extent 
that they destroy all personality and produce 
effects very often disagreeable; and more- 
over, this conventional technique, carried 
to excess, gives no idea of surfaces or textures 
and produces monotony. 

The result of the Impressionist movement, 
however, was a “heightened attention and 
a quickened consciousness on the part of the 
artist,” and a keener and more lively interest 
in science; but before these ideas had grown 
into a movement, landscape artists- had 
ceased to study natural phenomena, as 
recommended by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
had drifted into conventional practices and 
into the habit of working according to studio 
formulas. This disregard of nature, coupled 
with the abuse of bitumen as a pigment, 
with overmixing of paint by means of the 
palette-knife, and with the tradition! of 
conventional tones and hues, hindered 


1 A quaint book on this subject was published in 1828 by the English Landscape and Animal Painter 
Julius Caesar Ibbetsen, entitled: “An Accidence or Gamut of Painting in Oils. 
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progress, and Impressionism came in time to 
prevent complete stagnation. 

The salutary reaction set in gradually, and 
the real beginning can be traced to the poet 
and scientist Goethe, whose book “‘Farben- 
lehre”’ first awakened interest and encour- 
aged the publication of another book on the 
subject by a German artist, who explained 
Goethe’s theories to artists of that time. 

In France Charles Bourgeois made valu- 
able experiments in color phenomena; and 
further publicity was given to all these pro- 
gressive ideas by M. Paillot de Montabert 
in his great work: “Traité Complet de la 
Peinture,’? which probably influenced Dela- 
croix to adopt a style of painting with broken 
colors. 

The sunny pictures painted before and 
during this period were all “low in tone,” and 
even Decamp, the first “‘Orientalist,” 
painted his brilliant sunny pictures all yellow 
with brown shadows. Decamp, being a 
popular painter, had many followers, and no 
advance was made in the representation of 
iridescent color and the shimmer of light 
and heat vibrations until Prof. Rood’s book 
on Color? stimulated artists to make experi- 
ments by focussing their minds on the 
scientific side of the subject, and the great 
pioneer, Claude Monet, adopted the prin- 
ciples with such a strong conviction and 
tenacity that, since the exhibition of his 
“Impression,” the study of vibrating light 
and color made remarkable strides towards 
perfection, and some wonderful achieve- 
ments in the representation of luminous 
landscapes were produced. ‘These pictures 
prove that Montabert was right in saying 
that painters who search out methods of 
producing these bright effects should be 
called “Luminists,” because, to be accurate 
in using the term Impression, we must use it 
in speaking of any picture that conveys a 
visual impression of any natural effect—dark 
or light. 
term and called themselves ‘‘Luminists.” 
They, like the Impressionists, painted in 
oils; but in seeking for a technique that 
would give full expression to their scientific 


2 Published in Paris in 1829. 


A certain group did adopt the 
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ideas, they presented these facts with a 
monotonous touch that detracted greatly 
from any beauty or charm that the picture 
might have had. 

The technique finally adopted is that used 
by most Pastelists who apply the color in 
dots and cross-hatching. This method of 
“broken tones” is used by miniature and 
water color painters, just as the “‘stipple”’ 
of pure colors is used by chromo-lithogra- 
phers. This lithographic method is probably 
what inspired the “Chromoluminarists.” 

Thomas Couture (the master of Manet, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Wm. Morris Hunt, etc.) 
in his book, ‘‘Méthode,’* recommended 
Rubens’ method of painting, which was also 
adopted by Carolus Duran. 

Various schools existed at the same time, 
such as the “Plein Airists’” which revived 
the art or method of Holbein and applied it 
to outdoor painting. This outdoor study 
was advocated in 1817 by Henry Richter 
in his book entitled: “Day Light,’’® in which 
he tried to show the falseness of studio for- 
mulas, and, like Plein-airism, was a redis- 
covery also. The method was attempted 
by Courbet, who did not quite succeed in 
representing true plein-air values; but it 
was carried to perfection by Bastien Lepage, 
Dégas and Dagnon Bouveret who were con- 
temporaries of Claude Monet. 

This brings us to “‘Post Impressionism,” 
which began in 1898 when an exhibition was 
held in the Bernheim Galleries in Paris of 
the works of an artist who had died in a 
lunatic asylum. This exhibition created a 
sensation, and the great publicity given to it 
whetted the curiosity of the public and 
inspired a group of ‘‘Fumistes” who held an 
exhibition and called themselves ‘“‘Post 
Impressionists.” 

Similar exhibitions were organized almost 
immediately afterwards in various art 
centers, but—‘‘It is dangerous to be a hum- 
bug even in art, and to run the risk of ulti- 
mate self-deception becoming incurable just 
because people are curious enough to pay to 
look on.” 

In writing about’ these exhibitions in “The 


® Color—a textbook of Modern Chromatics, with applications to Art and Industry, by Ogden N 


Rood, Professor of Physics in Columbia College. 
4“ Méthode,” by Thomas Couture. 


: de,” | u Paris, 1869. 
_ >“Day Light”—“A recent discovery in the Art of Painting, 
Fine Arts as first dissected by Emanuel Kant,” by Henry Richter. 


with hints on the philosophy of th 
London, 1817. sae ; 
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Nineteenth Century,” Dr. Hyslop referred 
to these painters as “‘Post Illusionists,”’ but 
the real explanation of the rapid growth of 
these shows is the abnormal amount of en- 
trance money received from the curious 
public. 

The recognition of this insatiable desire 
for novelty of the public may or may not 
have influenced “Tuturists,”’ “‘Rhythmists,” 
_*“Vorticists,”’ etc., but the fact remains that 
the gate receipts of these first Post Impres- 
sionists’ exhibitions amounted at one time 
to more than the receipts of the Salon and 
the Royal Academy. 

Rhythmists need not detain us long, for 
Rhythm and Pattern have always played 
important parts in painting and sculpture. 

Vorticists very probably took their idea 
from the universal law of the spiral, which is 
so admirably explained by T’. A. Cook, M.A., 
in his book,® “he Curves of Life.” The 
germs of all these ideas, however, date back 
to Leonardo da Vinci and were used by him 
in his studies of nature’s laws. 

Color music has had many advocates and, 
although the idea is not new, it was first put 
into practice by Mr. Wallace Rimington, 
who constructed a color organ which, wheu 
played on, threw colored lights in every 
variety of harmony. ‘The earliest mention 
of color music is to be found in “L’Optique 
des Couleurs” (Paris, 1711), and in Hay’s 
“Analogy between Nature, Painting and 
Architecture.” 

The French poet, Henri Murger, also an- 
ticipated color music (or musical color) im his 
“Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,” in which he 
describes one of his heroes waking up sud- 
denly in the night with an inspiration, rush- 
ing to the piano—without stopping to dress 
—and trying to make the instrument inter- 
pret: “L’influence du bleu dans les Arts.” Tf 
we reverse the idea we have the latest _Ism— 
“Orpheism,” which means, music worked 
out in paint. 

Fortunately “Rationalism” has always 
been with us as a steadying influence, but 
there is no group of artists calling themselves 
Rationalists. ‘Chere are artists, however, 
who have survived the epidemic of confusing 


Ists and Isms and who paint with “Sound- ° 


ness and Sanity.” They are the real 
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“Futurists”; and their greatest exemplar is 
John S. Sargent, whose artistic and scientific 
painting combines the best that is in all 
modern movements with, the best that the 
great masters have handeddown to us. - 


Es 
ben, 


One need only recall his great composition, >“ ? 


“Gassed,” and his original decorations. for 


the Boston Museum of Fine Artsto_realize fe 


that such great works will survive long after 
certain travesties exhibited by the extrem- 
ists in their purblind idolatry of fugitive 
Isms shall have been: ‘‘Znsevelis dans la 
poussvére des siécles.” 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is show- 
ing at the present time a retrospective ex- 
hibition of Painted and Printed Fabrics, 
comprising principally Indian, French, Eng- 
lish and American Prints, as well as those 
of other countries, with especial emphasis 
on the famous Toiles de Jouy, made in 
France in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
that the Museum will issue at an early date 
an authoritative “History of Painted and 
Printed Fabrics,”’ of importance in the study 
of textiles similar to those in the present 
exhibition. This book is a translation from 
the French of Henri Clouzot, Director of the 
Musee Galliera, Paris. It will comprise 
approximately 290 pages and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

A series of discussions led by Mr. Huger 
Elliott, Director of Educational Work, were 
given in the Museum’s galleries on three days 
a week during the month of July. ‘These 
discussions, which were purposed princi- 
pally for students in the summer schools of 
New York, took the form of friendly talks 
rather than formal lectures, and the subject 
chosen each afternoon was determined by a 
majority vote of the group. The subjects 
discussed included painting, sculpture, prints 
and the decorative arts. 


Mr. Frank B. Gay, Director of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum and Morgan Memorial of 
Hartford, Connecticut, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Association of Art Museum Direc- 
tors at the most recent meeting of this organi- 
zation held in Washington, D. C., in May. 


Go The Canes of Life’—being an account of spiral formations and their application to growth in 
Nature, to Science and to Art, with special reference to the manuscript of Leonardo da Vinci, by 


Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A., F.S.A. London, 1914. 
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CAROLINE ARMINGTON, ETCHER 


BY LOUISE GEBHARD CANN 


HE WAY in which an artist finds his 

true direction is sometimes long and 
difficult; again, it is sudden and, as it were, 
inspirational. The latter is the case of Mrs. 
Armington, for, more by chance than calcu- 
lation, she one day picked up the etcher’s 
needle and began to play with it on the plate. 
This was in Paris some twenty years ago at 
the time when her husband, Frank M. 
Armington, was engraving under the friendly 
guidance of Maurice Achenér. 

Born at Brampton, Canada, Mrs. Arming- 
ton as a mere girl had begun the study of 
painting and design in Toronto. While still 
in her teens, she came to Paris and entered 
the academies of the Grande Chaumiére and 
Julian. During the years 1908-10, inclusive, 
she attracted attention in the Salon of the 
Artistes Francais by paintings of peasant 
women and girls, her aim at that time being 
to become a portrait painter; but already 
her engraving had caught the eye of con- 
noisseurs and in 1913 a collection of her 
etchings was a feature of the print section 
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of the Salon of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, to which in 1920 she was elected 
member. She was also successively elected 
to membership in the Paris Société de la 
Gravure Originale en Noir, the Société des 
Graveurs Frangais, and the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. In 1923 she gave an important 
show of oil paintings at Simonson’s, Paris, 
that brought her a purchase from the French 
State; but from this time on, her rapidly 
growing reputation as an etcher preoccupied 
her increasingly with the copper-plate, so 
that painting has become with her merely a 
relaxation by which she refreshes her vision 
by noting those effects of light and shade 
through color that enable her to give so 
sensitive and special a tone of warmth to 
her black and white. 

Her prints are now found in the Biblio- 
graphie de Belgique, Brussels; the British 
and the South Kensington Museums; the 
Liége; the New York Public Library; the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
the art museums of Cleveland, Syracuse, 
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Dayton; the National Gallery, Ottawa; and 
in Paris seven are in the Petit-Palais, sixteen 
in the Carnavalet, and thirty in the Luxem- 
bourg. The distribution of her prints in 
private collections is extensive and inter- 
national. Apart from their virile dexterity, 
their joyous translation of an impressionistic 
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west front of the cathedral. Her “Pont de 
la Tournelle,”’ etched before the Paris author- 
ities destroyed that bridge, is already a pre- 
cious and faithful document of the changing 
capital. When we remember how much we 
owe to ancient engravings for our knowl- 
edge of the details of historical monuments, 
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vision devoted to light, to the oppositions 
of contre-jour in connection with the pictur- 
esque details of crumbling ruins or the 
pinnacled splendors of Norman architecture, 
her accurately drawn pages have not a little 
historical interest. One may find nowhere 
a more active and observant student of place 
than Mrs. Armington, who knows her Paris, 
her Normandy and Brittany, one may even 
say her France, for her pencil goes with her 
from Fontainebleau and Moret to Monte 
Carlo. In her studies of Rouen we follow 
the progress of the restoration of the great 


now fallen into decay or completely vanished, 
how much we owe to Meryon when we would 
learn of the Paris of his day, we are grateful 
to the patience and humility of an artist 
content, for the most part, to illustrate. 

In 1924, Mrs. Armington held three exhi- 
bitions in the United States—New York; 
in Cleveland, Ohio; and at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Her 
success everywhere was exceptional—a suc- 
cess due certainly to the merit of her work 
but to which her genial temperament con- 
tributed not a little. She is an optimist— 
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CAROLINE ARMINGTON 


ETCHING 


one who believes, “We can never tell where 
good comes from,”’ and she has that special 
and prized gift of finding harmony in all 
things. It is the seed of the honest, direct 
message of her prints, their homely and 
kindly animation, their frank and persuasive 
luminosities. In 1926 her former triumphs 
were affirmed in exhibits held in New York, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago. And 
at the time of the present writing, she is to 
embark once more for America, where she 
will again show from New York to Chicago 
on the invitation of collectors and dealers 
eager to inspect her latest plates. 

Her subjects fall into definite categories: 
churches and cathedrals; bridges, especially 
those of Paris; intimate and picturesque 
corners of French villages; old fountains, 
gateways, quaint streets leading to Gothic 
arches, to virgins overlooking from a niche, 
to spires above a flamboyant facade. 

Studying Mrs. Armington’s entire output 
of plates, the amateur cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the energy and skill evident in her 
representations of the magnificent facades 
of Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, Beauvais; her 
many and varied views of Notre-Dame. 
They are etchings in which the subject 
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itself rivets the attention and the interpre- 
tive faculty of the artist is held latent. In 
subjects of a less grandiose character, we 
discover more selection in handling, a direc- 
tion of interest that enables us to share the 
individual sentiment of the author, a personal 
and intimate touch that carries us beyond 
illustration. A beautiful proof that I have 
before me of the South Porch of the old 
church at Louviers is an example. Though 
related in style to the Amiens, the accent is 
less objective and more emotional. There 
is a love of detail in the drawing of the 
images, the gargoyles, the pinnacles and 
lace-work of this fifteenth century portal 
that might easily become complicated, but, 
by a tactful elimination of the adjacent parts, 
a gradation of tone towards the center of the 
page, the theme is unified and focussed. 
Moreover, the freedom of the drawing gives 
a pleasing sense of ease and spontaneity in 
relation to the even close hatchings of the 
more solid and profounder parts. 

“T’Eglise de St. Maclou,” of Rouen, is 
another fine realization. An old street in 
which the people of the town are coming 
and going with their babies and bundles and 
carts, quite in everyday fashion, leads us to 
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the glorious west front of this church that 
has so frequently been marred by storms 
but that yet remains one of the most exqui- 
site examples of late Gothic. It is pre- 
sented with grace and an appreciation of the 
poetry of its surroundings, yet with a linear 
sobriety that keeps close to the sublime 
theme and refrains from comment. The 
same austere loyalty to exposition is in the 
vigorously bitten “Rue de Beauvais,”’ of 
Chartres. More personal, the line undulat- 
ing as if in response to a more human im- 
pulse, is the lovely “Rue St. Yves a Char- 
tres,” its shadowy ogives and bent Madonna 
singularly attractive. 

A series recently finished is of the old 
fountain and the Arc de Triomphe at St. 
Jean au Doigt. The highly elaborated sur- 
face of the latter invites comparison with 
another new work, the Gateway of the Cluny 
Museum, in which ornamental detail is 
treated with reserved simplicity. In these 
three plates light is handled with a virtuosity 
not found in earlier prints, the rhythms of 
tone are refined, and in the two of St. Jean 
au Doigt atmospheres are used to qualify 
architecture that affect one as an advance 
both in craft and vision. The vista through 
the dilapidated opening of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe takes us from the actual of dazzling 
light and resistant stone to a world subli- 
mated by a veil of palpitant shade that 
suggests dream and faith and the things 
- that are beyond sight. 

It is interesting to observe, not by way of 
criticism but by way of definition, in order 
to disengage the essential character of the 
artist, the conception of treatment by engrav- 
ers who confine themselves quite strictly to 
architectural themes. George Gobo stresses 
composition and aims at making a picture 
in which tone and mass count as in oil 
painting. The pleasure we derive from his 
sombre and somewhat heavy plates is due to 
pictorial and often literary suggestion rather 
than to line. Mr. A. C. Webb, an architect 
by profession, has, like Gobo, come under 
the influence of Brangwyn. He delights in 
difficult perspectives, in violent and dra- 
matic contrasts of black and white, modified 
by sensations of vivid color. Mr. Robert 
Fulton Logan caps the spires of his cathe- 
drals with swirling tumulous clouds and 
whips their apses and transepts with trees 
bent by storm. Mrs. Armington is invari- 
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ably undramatic and modest. True to the 
impressionism of her early training, she 
composes little and depends for her effects 
on line, the accent of which is carefully 
representational and reserved. Her facades 
and perspectives are framed in branches or 
patterned foliage, lifted delicately beneath 
calm and contented skies. Of late, as re- 
marked above, a new element has crept in— 
a touch of lyrism, a movement beyond mere 
definite appearance. She is now in the pleni- 
tude of her powers, acclaimed by a growing 
and discriminating public. As a result, 
we may expect that more ample and free 
expression by which artists enable us to 
contact, if but in fragments and momen- 
tarily, the arcane world of images and re- 
lationships in which they live, permitting 
us to share those intuitions of spatial reality 
and generative beauty that are the counter- 
signs of creation. 


MAURICE FROMKES 


Maurice Fromkes, two of whose recent 
paintings are reproduced in this number of 
our magazine, has been spending some time 
im Spain, and while there has executed a 
number of interesting paintings based on 
Spanish types and Spanish landscapes. An 
exhibition of these recent paintings by Mr. 
Fromkes was shown in the galleries of Arnold 
Seligman and Son in Paris early in the sum- 
mer, and attracted much favorable attention. 
The exhibition was shown under the patron- 
age of the Ministry of Fine Arts, and was 
officially opened by Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering which included the Spanish Am- 
bassador to France; M. Herriot, French 
Minister of Public Instruction; and M. Israel, 
Director of the Cabinet. Enthusiastic ac- 
counts of the showing appeared in several of 
the Paris newspapers, from one of which we 
quote the following: “Maurice Fromkes, 
endowed with the temperament of a colorist 
and possessing a broad and easy touch, gives 
in all his paintings freshness and light. The 
artist has thoroughly studied the figures, so 
full of character, which he shows in some 30 
canvases, all of which are a joy to lovers of 
beautiful and free painting.” 

One of Mr. Fromkes’ Spanish paintings, 
“The Madonna of the Road,” was purchased 
by the Spanish Government for the National 
Museum of Modern Art at Madrid. 
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AMERICANS ON THE WING 


We who live near the mountains are 
pleasantly aware that the pilgrimage season 
is still open. Cars from N. Y. and D. C. 
and N. M. still expose prosperous license 
numbers beside the Saint-Gaudens Memo- 
rial. Our local antique dealers are still 
combing the countryside for stray parts of 
derelict highboys, fourposters, blanket chests, 
and the like. Mahogany stuff ain’t so 
fashionable now, they tell us; pine and 
maple are coming into their own. Thus, 
unlike the poplar, which, ‘as every farmer 
knows, casts a curse as far as its shadder. the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has cast a blessing of truly coast-to- 
coast extent. To be sure, some of us will 
misuse our blessings, if we can. That’s 
human nature. 

In the good American fashion, comers and 
goers in these mountain parts mostly try to 
make their summer leisure serviceable to 
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their year-round lives. Ardently, if at times 
vaguely, they snatch at the usefulness of 
beauty. They hope to go not empty away. 
Of course what they leave with grows from 
what they came with. And few, we find, 
come without some knowledge or recollec- 
tion or rumor of the American Wing. 
Yesterday, while the head of our house 
was performing an act of simple piety by 
repairing the ravages of time and vandals on 
the plaster cast of Saint-Gauden’s Adams 
Memorial, a great white figure beautifully 
shown in the larger studio, the rest of the 
party sat on the exedra under the silver 
birches by the fountain of the piping Pan, 
and aired their views at ease. In the group 
were a landscape architect who gazed at the 
mountain and talked of scale, and a prac- 
tical home gardener, who, being a trifle deaf, 
promptly suggested Bordeaux mixture. Be- 
tween these two, and turning to each for 
first aid, was a newly-made heiress still sur- 
prised at her lot, and with a what-shall-I-do- 
to-be-saved expression that was very becom- 
ing. In her wake there was an interior deco- 
rator; there oftenis. There was also a young 
poet, who secretly thought the world was 
against him, while the world openly said he 
was nobody’s enemy but his own. As a 
friendly foil to these specialists was a very 
intelligent man who turned out to be a lead- 
ing spirit in the wholesale hosiery business. 
With him were his wife and sister, with 
admirable restraint not advertising his wares. 
“T see by the Shoppers’ Column,” said 
the cynic poet, “that in the midsummer sale 
of furniture for that new villa of yours you 
can take your choice between Karly American 
pine and French Provincial pearwood. You 
can have Colonial, Empire, Federal” 
“T like them all,” replied the heiress, ‘‘but 
my husband doesn’t like” 
“And so,” the landscape architect 
snapped, “you'll compromise on Early 
American, mostly battered pine. For my 
part, I’ve no use for the Old Oaken Bucket 
school. It’s nothing but an outcrop and a 
regurgitation and an aftermath from the 
days when young ladies fresh from their 
finishing schools stuck beribboned spinning 
wheels and decalcomaniac rolling pins into 
the best parlor, to show their admiring 
swains how much taste they had.” 
“Yep, said the poet, poetically. ‘In 
one respect, at least, they were like Lady 
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Emma Hamilton. 
said about her? 
all of it bad.” 

The heiress was pensive. ‘“‘Those oval 
pine tables I looked at for my south drawing 
room weren't nearly so handsome as the 
mahogany ones, but they cost ever so much 
more.” 

““And so,” mocked the preacher of scale, 
“you thought you ought to buy them, being 
‘more costly, more American Wing, as it 
were?” 

This was too much for the interior decora- 
tor. ‘Being an inside worker myself,”’ she 
retorted, “I fail to understand you handy 
outdoor men. Can’t you see that the 
American Wing is the very finest thing that 
has happened to young home-making couples 
today? Art and patriotism ean go hand-in- 
hand. Some of us have had our fill of 
Italian refectory tables and French bread- 
hutches and Spanish sconces. And now 
were seeking beauty nearer home, that’s 
all.” 

“And why not?” asked the hosiery man, 
looking very live. “My wife and I were the 
first mid-western fans of the American Wing. 
We've learned some things there, by sad 
experience, too. The first thing is, look 
wisely. And next, don’t jumble. Don’t 
stick battered pine, costly as it is today, 
among your tapestries and brocades. Don’t 
expect your Duncan Phyfe table to be happy 
when mated with a milking-stool. There’s 
a place for your pine and maple, of course, a 
perfectly good place. But why should a 
drawing room ape the morals of a curiosity 
shop? And even in a museum, things are 
not haphazarded all around, for” 

Here the sculptor returned from his re- 
pairs. “Still discussing American Wing? 


Well, it’s worth it.” Ae Ae 


What was it Greville 
A whole lot of taste, and 


IN MEMORIAM 


HENRY WHITE AND ARTHUR A. 
HAMERSCHLAG 


The American Federation of Arts lost 
during July two of its distinguished Honorary 
Vice-Presidents—the Honorable | Henry 
White of Washington and New York and 
Dr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag of New York 
and Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. White was one of our foremost diplo- 
mats. He served as Ambassador to France 
and to Italy and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission at Versailles in 1918— 
19. He was born on March 29, 1850, in 
Baltimore, and came from an old and dis- 
tinguished Maryland family, the son of John 
Campbell and Eliza Ridgely White. In 1883 
he entered the diplomatic service as Secre- 
tary of the American Legation in Vienna. 
The next year he was transferred to London 
as Second Secretary of the Legation, being 
promoted to Secretary in 1886. In 1893 he 
returned to America, but in 1897 he was re- 
appointed Secretary at London by President 
McKinley and remained at that post until 
1905. He served as senior delegate from the 
United States to the International Confer- 
ence on Agriculture at Rome, which had as 
a result the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 

By President Roosevelt Mr. White was 
ranked as “the most successful man in the 
entire diplomatic service.” The late Joseph 
H. Choate at the time of his retirement from 
the Diplomatic Corps, said of him that he 
had “set up a school of diplomacy in London, 
taking fresh, green ambassadors and putting 
them to school.” These “‘fresh, green am- 
bassadors” were none other than Phelps, 
Lincoln, Bayard, Hay and Mr. Choate him- 
self. “‘Hardly a question that could arise,” 
said’ Mr. Choate, “did not arise under the 
five ambassadors under whom he served. 
You can imagine, with Harry White in the 
back room, how much of the responsibility 
they turned over to him.” His was, as an 
editorial writer in The New York Times has 
said, “‘a difficult réle, but he played it with a 
true loyalty, a generous spirit, a noble bear- 
ing. His is the passing of a knightly figure 
from the life of two continents, for he was 
even better known abroad than at home—a 
veritable knight errant.” 

Mr. White always manifested a keen in- 
terest in the work of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, and on several occasions ren- 
dered signal aid. At one of the annual meet- 
ings in Washington he made a notable 
address on Art and Industry, specially urg- 
ing the importance of the development of 
this branch of art in America. 

He died at Lenox, Massachusetts, on July 
16. His ashes rest in the Cathedral at 


Washington on Mount Saint Alban, of 
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which he was a trustee and to the building 
of which he had given continuous thought 
and assistance. 

* * * 


Dr. Hamerschlag was born in Nebraska, 
November 27, 1867. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Science at Lehigh University in 
1907 and at Western University in the same 
year. Trinity College, Connecticut, and 
Allegheny College, Pennsylvania, both con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Andrew Carnegie selected him as 
organizer and Director of the Carnegie 
Technical School of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson of New York paid 
high tribute to Dr. Hamerschlag as a man 
of vision and an educational pioneer. “He 
was more interested,” said Dr. Stevenson, 
‘in developing men than following customs, 
and his life work stands as a monument to 
practical education.” 

Dr. Hamerschlag was President of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology from 1903 te 
1922. He also served as director of Indus- 
trial Research in the office of Major Gen. 
George W. Goethals and was consulting 
electrical and mechanical engineer for many 
corporations and industries. 

He died in New York, after an exceedingly 
short illness, on July 20. His association 
with the American Federation of Arts went 
back many years. At one time he was a 
member of the Board of Directors; at the 
time of his death he was an Honorary Vice- 
President. 


NOTES 


The attendance at the Mu- 
seum of Hine Arts, Houston, 
Texas, from May, 1926, to 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


May, 1927, is given in the — 


Annual Report of the Director as 59,331. 
Nearly 9,000 of these were from schools or 
special study groups, and 783 were colored 
visitors who attended during hours set aside 
for their race. 

The Houston Friends of Art now number 
one hundred members. These persons each 
pledged $100 a year for five years, 50 per 
cent of the funds thus derived being used 
to purchase objects for the Museum collec- 
tions. 
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The collections of the Museum were in- | 
creased during the past year by 65 objects, 
52 of which were purchases, the remainder 
gifts. These accessions include paintings by | 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Walter Ufer, and E. 
Martin Hennings, as well as ceramics and 
examples of the decorative arts. 

Twenty-four special exhibitions were held 
during the twelve-month period. These 
comprised oil paintings, water colors, draw- 
ings, prints of all kinds, sculpture, textiles, 
Oriental art, photographs and children’s 
work. 

A small but growing library of art books 
and periodicals has been made available to 
the public. 

The educational work of the Museum has 
greatly increased during the past year. Two 
classes for children were organized, three 
courses consisting of illustrated lectures and 
talks were given for adults and gallery talks _ 
and tours were given for various groups by 
special appointment. Through cooperation 
between the Educational Committee of the 
Museum and the Supervisor of Art of the 
public schools, many groups of children from 
both the grade and high schools were brought 
to the Museum by their teachers to view 
special exhibitions. Transportation was pro- 
vided by the chartering of motor. buses. 
Children and adults were also brought from 
distant towns. Classes in Education and 
the History of Fine Arts at the Rice Insti- 
tute made periodic visits to the Museum 
as part of the required work. Forty-one 
societies and special study groups held 
regular or special meetings at the Museum. 

The grounds of this Museum are kept in 
order by the city Park Department. 

The Museum was the assembling point for 
the district entries in the San Antonio 
Wildflower Contest and collaborated with 
the San Antonio Art League in making the 
eliminations and forwarding the available 
works. 

A portion of the Main Street wing of the 
Museum was made available for studios for 
visiting artists who were exhibiting or had 
exhibited at the Museum. Three artists 
made use of it during the year. 

In May a bust of Dr. Stockton Axson was 
presented to the Museum by the Axson Club, 
a literary club of Houston women. It is the 
work of Julian Rhodes Meunch, who was a 
student at the Rice Institute under Professor 
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HONOR ROLL—ILLUMINATED ON VELLUM IN COLOR AND RAISED GOLD LEAF, BY T. B. HAPGOOD, 
WHO ALSO DESIGNED BRONZE FRAME 


LIBRARY OF CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tidden. The bust is in rough bronze and is 
considered an excellent likeness. 


The Art Center, New York, 

THE has lately changed presi- 
ART CENTER, dents, Mrs. Ripley Hitch- 
NEW YORK cock, who was its founder 
and organizer, having re- 


tired, Mr. Richard de Wolfe Brixey taking 


her place. As was truly said in the Bulletin 
of the Art Center, “Had it not been for Mrs. 
Hitchcock, the New York Art Center would 
never have come to life, or, having been born, 
would have perished early in its existence.” 
Mr. Brixey is a graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, and is 
now President of the Kerite Insulated Wire 
and Cable Company of New York. He is 
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very much interested in the fine arts, and his 
collection of paintings and other works of 
art contains fine examples, including note- 
worthy Gilbert Stuarts. 

At the Art Center during the summer 
twenty-one pieces of sculpture by Ivan 
Mestrovic were shown. 

Under the auspices of the Art Center 
traveling exhibitions of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts are sent out, among 
them ‘Fifty Books of the Year’ (1926), 
“Printing for Commerce,” “Fifty Prints of 
the Year,’ and ‘American Book Illustra- 
tion.” 

The Art Center has lately set aside what 
is to be known as an ‘“‘Opportunity Gallery” 
which will furnish free exhibition space to 
talented young unknown artists whose works 
a specially appointed committee approve. 
These exhibitions will be of a month’s dura- 
tion. The jury will include both conserva- 
tive and radical members. 


The Arts Council of the 

THE City of New York, which 

ARTS COUNCIL, was organized in January of 

NEW YORK the present year under the 

auspices of the National 

Academy of Design and the Architectural 

League of New York, has lately been incor- 

porated under the laws of the state. The 

incorporators are Dr.’ John H. Finley, 

Ernest K. Satterlee, Otto H. Kahn, Harvey 

Wiley Corbett, Mrs. John W. Alexander, 

Kate Oglebay, Robert E. Allen and John G. 
Agar, all of New York City. 

This organization will, it has been an- 
nounced, enlarge its facilities in October, 
when it will open its new headquarters in the 
Barbizon, the club residence for business and 
professional women now nearing completion 
at 63rd Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York. One hundred of the 700 rooms in this 
building will be set aside for art students; 
thus an organization thoroughly equipped to 
serve the needs of artists will be situated in 
their living quarters. Here the Arts Council 
will maintain headquarters which will, in 
practical ways, correlate the activities of 
existing organizations devoted to the arts— 
design, drama and music—and will offer 
wider opportunities for the production and 
enjoyment of all the arts throughout the 
City of New York and its environs. One of 
the large lounges on the main floor of the 
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building will be used for theatrical and 
musical try-outs. This room, which will be 
equipped with a stage and an organ, will 
serve as a little theatre, a laboratory in 
which students may be judged as to their 
abilities. 

The Arts Council is composed of commit- 
tees of 44 museums, art societies and institu- 
tions in New York City and is purposed to 
serve as a channel between the artistic 
creator and the patron. An important phase 
of its work is the guiding of students of art— 
advising those of small experience as to the 
schools and teachers best equipped to serve 
their particular needs. It has already estab- 
lished close relations with the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses, an organization embracing 
fifty-four settlements. 


The Minneapolis Institute 


MINNEAPOLIS of Arts reports that during 
INSTITUTE — the eight months of educa- 
OF ARTS tional activity from Octo- 


ber 1, 1926, to June 1, 1927, 
the attendance at the Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures exceeded 2,700 persons. Miss Mc- 
Hugh’s entertaining and instructive descrip- 
tions of the collections given on Tuesday 
mornings and Friday afternoons brought 
about 2,000 visitors, while her special lec- 
tures, chiefly on period furniture, and those 
by Miss Lehr on etchings and engravings 
attracted over 900. Pupils to the number 
of 21,817 from the public schools were noted 
as attending. From these children alone the 
Institute, in the years to come, may count 
on loyal and substantial support. 

Mr. Russell A. Plimpton, Director of the 
Institute, after almost two years of uninter- 
rupted attention to his work at the Museum, 
went abroad in May for three months’ travel 
in England, France and Spain. 

The June Bulletin of the Minneapolis Art 
Institute contained an excellent editorial on 
“The Sport of Collecting,” specially recom- 
mending to its readers a book by Sir Martin 
Conway bearing this title. The Institute 
recommends to its members and to all others 
that they, one and all, “resolve to try the 
experiment of collecting something. It 
need not be costly; it may, perhaps, be found 
close at home. Your vacation days may be 
kept overflowing with the excitement of the 
chase, its evenings in reading up about your 
prey, its nights in dreaming of adventures 
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GIFT TO THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART IN MEMORY OF J. H. WADE 
BY FRIENDS OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


ending in success.” ‘The Institute, further- 
more, to such offers assistance or advice re- 
specting what to buy, or where or from whom 
to obtain it. The members of the Institute 
are strongly urged to use their Museum more 
frequently and more fully, but whether they 
do this or not they are admonished to “try 
out the delightful hobby of collecting some- 
thing and something worth while.” This is 
equally applicable to all readers of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE oF ART: 


The following items with 

IN regard to art activities in 

CHICAGO AND Chicago and nearby com- 

ELSEWHERE munities were gleaned from 

several of the recent weekly 

News Letters issued by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

The Buckingham Fountain in Grant Park 
was completed early in August when the 
giant sea horses which form part of its deco- 
ration were received from France, where 


they had been cast. This fountain, which 
is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world, was given to the city of Chicago by 
Miss Maud Buckingham as a memorial to 
her brother, the late Clarence Buckingham. 
It stands in a garden approximately 600 
feet square, in the subdivisions of which are 
four minor pools. Three fountain basins 
rising one about the other occupy the center 
of the main pool, which is about 300 feet 
across, having four large segmental portions 
cut by square angles, at one of which is 
placed a power house and operating stand. 
The lower basin is 100 feet in diameter, the 
intermediate basin 60 feet and the upper one 
24 feet, the total height from the ground 
being approximately 25 feet. The main 
fountain contains 72 jets, all of which issue 
from the pool and are projected toward the 
center, forming a domelike effect. In the 
center a great column of water rises to a 
height of from 70 to 90 feet above the level 
of the top basin, with eight additional jets 
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playing upon the central column. The four 
pairs of bronze sea horses, each 20 feet long, 
project foaming streams of water on a flat 
trajectory. At night colored illumination is 
provided. The fountain is the work of 
Parsons, Bennett and Frost, architects, and 
J. H. Lambert, associate architect. Mr. 
Bennett has said of it that it may be likened 
to some extent to the superb fountain of 
Latona in the garden of Versailles, although 
its dimensions are more than twice as large 
and the flow of water three or four times as 
ample. 

The Art Institute of Chicago was visited 
during the summer by a large group of college 
students who were making a tour of the 
United States and Canada in motor buses. 
One of the principal objects of this tour, as 


announced by those in charge, was to visit — 


and study several of the great museums of 
the country, notably the Art Institute and 
the Field Museum in Chicago and the 
Metropolitan and the Museum of- Natural 
History in New York. 

Among other visitors to the Art Institute 
during the summer was Mr. Roland J. 
McKinney, Director of the Municipal Art 
Gallery of Davenport, Iowa. This gallery, 
according to Mr. Mckinney’s statement, is 
the first strictly municipal art gallery in the 
United States. It is supported wholly by 
the city of Davenport, which has a popula- 
tion of some 60,000. The gallery itself is an 
old armory building which has been remod- 
eled and is said to be an excellent example of 
“turning from the business of war to the 
arts of peace.” That the institution is 
growing and occupies an important place in 
the life of the community is evidenced by the 
fact that over 1,000 persons per month attend 
its classes in Art Appreciation; that 185 chil- 
dren attend its sketch classes, where they re- 
ceive instruction in drawing, painting and 
modeling; and that 68,000 visitors have 
entered its doors since its opening two years 
ago. During the coming season the Director 
plans to arrange a large gallery with a 
stage wherein lectures and concerts will 
be given. 

In connection with the above report of 
activities in Davenport the following state- 
ment in the Art Institute’s News Letter is 
particularly interesting: ““Among all the 
states adjacent to Illinois, judging from the 
inquiries received at the Art Institute for 
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information, Iowa and Iowa teachers are 


more interested in art and art objects than | 
The sale of repro- | 


any of her sister states. 
ductions of important paintings in the mu- 


seum is the largest to Iowa, favorites among | 


color prints being George Inness’ “Mill 
Pond’ and Richard Miller’s ‘Sunlight,’ both 
of rich and luxuriant color.” 

Two paintings of more than ordinary 
interest were shown at the Art Institute of 
Chicago during the month of August—the 
Islesworth ‘“‘Mona Lisa,’ attributed to 
Leonardo da Vinci; and “‘Matthew, the Tax 
Collector of Jerusalem,” by Velasquez. 
These paintings were formerly in British 
ownership and have but lately arrived in this 
country. 

Mrs. Florence Gibson McCabe of Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon, a former student of the Art 
Institute School, has lately been awarded 
the prize offered by the American Nature 
Association for a cartoon or poster embody- 
ing the idea of “good manners” as applied to 
outdoor activities. Mrs. McCabe’s design 
consisted of four scenes, the first showing the 
defacement of a boulder along the highway, 
the second showing the ruin of a fishing 
retreat by thoughtless campers, the third 
depicting the destruction of flowers, shrubs 
and trees, and the fourth the hiding of 
splendid views by large signboards. 

The Goodman Theatre players of the Art 
Institute, under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Wood Stevens, have lately completed a sum- 
mer engagement at the outdoor Garden 
Theatre in St. Louis. Mr. Stevens went 
from St. Louis to Santa Fe, New Mexico, to 
direct the great Fiesta which is held annually 
in that city. 
for 1927-28 will open on October 17, to play 
every night, except Sunday, throughout the 
season. 

About 100 students in the Teacher Train- 
ing Department of the Art Institute have 
recently visited Lorado Taft’s Studio of 
Sculpture and were conducted through the 
building. Many of the models for Mr. 
Taft’s most important works were there to 
be seen, among them his “Solitude of the 
Soul,” presented to the Art Institute of 
Chicago by the Friends of American Art. 
After visiting Mr. Taft’s studio the party 
went to the Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, where mural paintings by Jessie 
Arms Botke were studied. 


The Goodman Theatre season — 


ALICE WORTHINGTON BALL 


NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 


GOSSIP 
The Gloucester art season 
GLOUCESTER began in July with the al- 
NOTES most simultaneous opening 


of exhibitions in the galler- 
ies of the North Shore Arts Association and 
the Gloucester Society of Artists, both 
located in East Gloucester. 

The large exhibition of the former associa- 
tion, with its flavor of an academic salon, 
will last through the season, while the exhibi- 
tions at the latter gallery are replaced by 
new offerings at intervals of two or three 
weeks. 

Through the courtesy of Alice Worthiug- 
ton Ball, a prize is offered each summer by 
the North Shore Arts Association for the 
best painting shown in their galleries by a 
woman artist. Tbe award went this year 
to Elizabeth Paxton for her picture entitled 
“Breakfast in Bed.” 

Mrs. Mary J. Coulter, whose etchings were 
recently placed in the salons of the S. 5S. 


Malolo, is serving as curator of the associa- 
tion during the summer months. 

The first exhibition in the galleries of the 
Gloucester Society of Artists was replaced 
during the last week of July by an exhibition 
of oils, water colors, black and whites and 
sculpture varied in range, and with more of 
the atmosphere of experiment than is present 
in the North Shore exhibit. The display 
contains everything from the conservative 
handling of a portrait by Eben F. Comins to 
the more radical modernism of David Bur- 
liuk, who is spending the summer on Cape 
Ann. 

The Gloucester Society is to Gloucester 
what the Independents are to larger cities. 
There is an exhibition committee, but no 
formal jury. 

The installation of two large pieces of 
sculpture in the little garden of the Society 
gallery building marks a slight innovation 
this year. 
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IN THE HOME PORT 


FREDERICK J. MULHAUPT 


NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 


A small gallery adjoining the main exhibi- 
tion hall of the Society has been given over 
to a permanent little picture exbibition which 
remains on view through the entire season. 

Many individual studio displays are also 
in vogue, the majority of the studios in the 
Reed studio building, adjoining the North 
Shore Galleries, being open to visitors. 

As in previous years East Gloucester is a 
mecca for art students, who find particular 
interest in the harbor and the quaint streets 
and houses. ‘Their reactions are to be found 
in virtually all the larger exhibitions. 

Of popular interest has been the exbibi- 
tion by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne of her 
painting of the King of Spain. Miss 
Browne’s impressions of vivid Spanish types 
are also to be found in the exhibitions of the 
two art organizations. 

At Rockport, Mass., the season has been 
a busy one, much of its interest centering 
about the experiment undertaken by Mrs. 
Morris Hall Pancoast in her little Studio 
Gallery by the Sea. 

It is Mrs. Pancoast’s theory that there are 
many individuals in America who long for 
paintings, but who can neither house nor 
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purchase those extravagant in size and price. 

With a slogan of “Small pictures by big 
men,” Mrs. Pancoast opened an exhibition 
which included, among its artists, Twacht- 
man, Davies, Carlsen, Eakins, J. Francis 
Murphy, Winslow Homer, Albert Ryder, 
George Bellows and D. W. Tryon. 

The response of the public to the newer 
idea has been so immediate and so enthusi- 
astic that the principle upon which the little 
gallery was founded has proved itself in 
practice. 

The Rockport Art Association holds its 
annual exhibition this year in August, but 
prefaced that occasion by an earlier display 
of little pictures of which the water colors 
were particularly noteworthy. In addition 
there were many sketches in oil, and a 
variety of black and whites and etchings, of 
which Gabrielle De V. Clements’s large 
etching of the Baltimore water front was the 
most significant. 

W. Lester Stevens also held a one-man 
exhibition in his Rockport studio. While, 
at Folly Cove, Gertrude Stanwood held an 
exhibition of her Sicilian sketches. 

; Dorotuy Grarty. 
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HAROLD LLOYD IN HOT WATER 


ALICE WORTHINGTON BALL 


SOLD FROM THE NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 1927 EXHIBITION 
TO THE FRANK GAIR MACOMBER COLLECTION, BOSTON 


The ambitious summer sa- 

THE lon of the North Shore Arts 

NORTH SHORE Association at Gloucester, 

ANNUAL embracing not only paint- 

ings, but sculpture, prints, 

drawings and water colors, provided this 

year an unusually large art feast, 432 works 
in the various media being exhibited. 

There were, perhaps, fewer large and im- 
posing canvases as focal notes, but the 
standard was on a par with previous dis- 
plays, and the influx of so'many smaller 
pictures gave opportunity for possession to 
the crowds of summer visitors who annually 
besiege the gallery. 

The drawing power of the summer exhibi- 
tion is well exemplified at Gloucester where, 
within comparatively few years of serious 
salon activity, the displays have grown from 
a few dozen to an approximate five hundred 
accepted contributions, with correspondingly 
gratifying sales. 

More and more artists are appreciating 
the value of the summer show and its psy- 


chology, and in consequence the number of 
well-known painters contributing grows. # 

This year one may find canvases by Breck- 
enridge, Mulhaupt, Hibbard, Gertrude Fiske, 
Elizabeth and William McG. Paxton, 
Theresa Bernstein, Emma Fordyce MacRae, 
Nicola D’Ascenzo, Camelia Whitehurst, 
Carl Rungius, H. Dudley Murphy, Leith- 
Ross, Alice Worthington Ball and many 
more whose names are familiar to all who 
frequent major art exhibitions. 

The versatility of the Breckenridge han- 
dling is demonstrated in his several contribu- 
tions, varying from brilliant landscapes to a 
still-life, ablaze with color, and pointing not 
to an arrangement of objects but to the 
possibility of using such an arrangement to 
produce a color symphony. 

An entirely different viewpoint is to be 
found in the canvases by Alice Worthington 
Ball who apparently finds more human 
interest in life. 

*““Gossip,”’ for instance, the interior of her 
own ancestral home in Baltimore, with its 
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atmosphere of having been lived in and the 
touch of its ancestral servants dwells upon 
things made human and not upon color or 
arrangement per se. 

Again, in her “Harold Lloyd in Hot 
Water” there is the interest in human beings, 
all huddled under very decorative snow- 
capped umbrellas waiting in line for the per- 
formance. About both these canvases there 
clings what is probably a wholly unconscious 
Americanism, and as interpretations of our 
own day they would seem of far greater 
value than a neutral and almost impersonal 
staging of figures or flowers or landscape or 
marine. 

The work of Theresa Bernstein is always 
interesting. Although utterly different from 
that of Miss Ball, it, also, touches the life 
pulsing round about, delving rather deeply 
into its undertones, finding humor, but 
blending it witb pathos if not with a certain 
sense of tragedy as in the portraits and 
groups. 

To turn from this rather modern handling 
with its free draftsmanship and what often 
amounts to unorthodox technique, to the 
simple, quiet, other-generation landscapes 
by H. Dudley Murphy is to emphasize the 
many interesting contrasts in the exhibition. 

An interesting newcomer who is summer- 
ing in Rockport is Antonio Cirino whose 
“Twin Oaks” possesses an unusual feeling 
for air and light. 

Western sketches by Marjorie H. Thomas 
again stress the cosmopolitan flavor of the 
exhibition which, though particularly Ameri- 
can this year in choice of subject matter, 
travels as usual to the various corners of the 


globe. DG: 


The Brooklyn Museum 
makes preliminary an- 
nouncement of an exhibi- 


DANISH ART 
TO BE SHOWN 


IN THE tion of painting and sculp- 
BROOKLYN ture and of the arts and 
MUSEUM crafts of Denmark which 


will be presented on No- 
vember 14 next. The Danish Minister of 
Trade has appointed a special committee of 
which the chairman is Mr. Benny Dessau, 
President of the Permanent Committee for 
Exhibitions in Foreign Countries. The 
Committee consists of leading men repre- 
senting the various ministries interested in 
the exhibition and also representatives of the 
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museums of the arts and crafts. The Danish 
government has made an appropriation of 
40,000 crowns to provide for the organiza- 
tion expenses. His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Frederick has graciously agreed to be 
the Protector of the Danish Exhibition, 
while the Danish Minister in Washington, 
Mr. Constantin Brun, has been asked to 
assume the honorary presidency and the 
Danish Consul-General, Mr. G. Bech, the 
vice-presidency. Capt. Paul U. Michelsen 
has been appointed as Commissary General 
for the forthcoming exhibition and will arrive 
in this country on October 16, accompanied 
by Mr. Tyge Hvass, who was one of the 
architects of the Danish Pavilion at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco - 


and who also designed the Danish Pavilion 
at the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in 
Paris in 1925. These gentlemen will assist 
in the installation at the Brooklyn Museum. 
For the first time Danish art will be ade- 
quately presented in this country. The 
best known living painters and sculptors and 
the finest designers of the minor arts will be 
represented. In addition there will be a 
retrospective exhibition of the works of the 
most eminent Danish painters of the last 
twenty-five years. The exhibition will re- 
main at-the Brooklyn Museum for six weeks, 
after which it will go on a tour of the various 
cities of the country as far west as Los An- 
geles. 

On the 28th of November the Museum 
will present an exhibition of fifty-one paint- 
ings by living Bavarian artists. This 
collection has been organized by Prof. Carl 
von Marr of the Royal Academy of National 
Arts at Munich and embraces the work of the 
best known contemporary artists of the 
Bavarian School. 


The Art School of the De- 
troit Society of Arts and 
Crafts opens its second year 
in September under the 
direction of Mr. Edmund A. 
Gurry, formerly Head of 
the Department of Design in the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and lecturer at the 
Summer School of Harvard University in 
the courses offered by the Division of the 
Fine Arts at the Fogg Art Museum. Mr. 
Gurry’s chief interest is the development of 
a liaison between the designer and the pro- 
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Courtesy of Messrs. Wm. Doig & Co. 


THE BURIAL OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


“AND THEY BURIED HIM AMONG THE KINGS;’’ PAINTED BY FRANK 0. SALISBURY 
FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


ducer in industry, such as France and 
Sweden are beginning now to work out 
successfully. The Art School counts itself 
fortunate in the association with its Faculty 
of Mr. Samuel Halpert, of New York, as 
Head of the Department of Painting, and 
of Mr. Arthur Nevill Kirk of London as 
Head of the Department of Applied Design 
and Handicraft. Mr. Halpert is well-known 
as a painter, and as Vice-President of the 
Independent Society of Artists; Mr. Kirk is 
founder and Director of the Glastonbury 
Crafts Guild in England, as well as a noted 
miniature painter and craftsman in silver 
and enamel. D. M. 


Art sales in London during 
the week of July 15 were of 
extraordinary interest and 
completed what has been 
an exceptionally brilliant season in the 
famous salesrooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods. The sale of the Hol- 
ford Collection was foreshadowed by me in 
my Notes for the July number of this 


LONDON 
NOTES 


magazine, but it proved to contain develop- 
ments and prices beyond anything antici- 
pated. There is always something stimu- 
lating in the very atmosphere of a great 
salesroom, and on the day of this sale (July 
15) these galleries were crowded with dealers 
from all parts of the world, many of them 
well known internationally. When the 
lovely “Lucrezia”’ of Lorenzo Lotto went up 
before us—a creature full of emotion, be- 
longing to the full Renaissance age, and 
whom I had often admired within Dor- 
chester House—I felt with regret that now 
probably for the last time I should see her 
before she crossed the seas. Starting at two 
thousand, this painting went up in leaps of 
first two hundred guineas, then five hundred, 
then a thousand at a time, till at length it 
stayed its course at 22,000 guineas; and, 
amid a tense silence followed by applause, 
Mr. Hannon told us that it was the property 
of our own Gallery, the National Arts Collec- 
tion fund and the Benson family having 
come forward to secure the purchase. Mr. 
Duveen has since stated that had he known 
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that our National Gallery was bidding he 
would not have contested the picture; and 
when I was at the Magnasco Society dinner 
that evening I found the general opinion of 
known experts was that the price, for Lotto, 
was an outside one, and that the beautiful 
little Pesellino, which fell to Messrs. Knoed- 
ler, with Colnaghi as the under-bidder, for 
16,000 guineas, was nearer the real market 
value. Even so there are some paintings 
which are above market prices, and this 
lovely “Lucrezia” is one of them; and I 
rejoice that in losing so many we have still 
kept her. The beautifully drawn head and 
shoulders of S. Thomas Aquinas by Botti- 
celli, robed as a Dominican, fell to Mr. 
Bellesi at 9,800 guineas: the exquisite por- 
trait of a boy, painted by Giovanni Bellini 
about 1490, with the cryptic legend NONA- 
LITER, an incomparable creation of the 
great Venetian, fell to that famous expert, 
Felix Joubert, for 6,200 guineas. The price 
of 2,000 guineas does not go to confirm the 
claim of Leonardo himself te the beautiful 
Virgin and Child, in whose design (with per- 
haps such a pupil as Solario completing) I 
certainly consider he had a hand; but I 
could sincerely congratulate Mr. Fox on the 
lovely monochrome head of “Leda” by the 
same master, for which he paid 1,700 guineas. 

On the Tuesday following at the same 
salesrooms, amid some very choice furniture 
and objects of art and old armour, a set of 
vestments were put up which justly created 
extraordinary interest. These consisted of 
a chasuble, stole and maniple, being English 
work described as late thirteenth century, 
though the expert Joubert inclined to place 
them in the century following. The material 
is dark ruby velvet, embroidered in gold, 
with the features of the saints and angels 
finely worked in silk. I have examined this 
very carefully, and found its workmanship 
superb: the back of the chasuble is even 
richer than the front, and contains the 
Annunciation, with the Kings presenting 
their gifts to the Virgin and her Babe. It 
belonged to the Constable family of Burton 
Constable, where they have resided since the 
twelfth century; and its value was fully 
recognized, for it is referred-to in the will of 
Lady Constable, in 1559, as “ye olde vest- 
ment.” Starting at 1,000 guineas, after a 
fierce contest—for, to my own knowledge, 
there were many after it—it fell to Dur- 
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lacher at 5,000 guineas, with M. Barri of 
Paris as under-bidder. 

A series of very interesting mural paint- 
ings, illustrative of scenes in our “Island 
Story,” are now being completed in the 
House of Commons, the artists at work being 
Glyn Philpot, George Clausen, Rothenstein, 
Lawrence, Vivian Forbes and Monington, 
under the general direction of Sir D. Y. 
Cameron. But I prefer to leave these to be 
treated more fully in my next London notes 
and speak here of another fine painting, also 
destined for our Houses of Parliament. This 
is Frank Salisbury’s great canvas of the 
“Tomb of the Unknown Warrior,” of which 
I give here an illustration. The subject is 
treated with admirable dignity of feeling, 
and the portrait of our king is excellent. A 
few notes on the figures introduced may be of 
interest to my readers. Behind King 
George stand the royal princes; and, with 
their backs turned looking to the tomb, the 
marshals of our army, Lords Methuen, 
French and Haig. Facing us are Admirals 
Meux and Beatty, and it is Bishop Ryle, 
Dean of Westminster, who officiates, with 
behind him the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Mr. Salisbury has just returned to us from 
New York, where he has been busy on some 
Important portrait commissions,—among 
them those of Judge Gary, Chairman of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, Mr. Alfred Sloane, 
President of the General Motors Corporation, 
Mr. Loree, Chairman of the Hudson Rail- 
ways, and others. Since he returned to 
London Mr. Frank Salisbury has completed 
two excellent portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke, of Baltimore. 

5.8. 


The tercentenary of Shi- 
vaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Empire, and a na- 
tional hero, was recently 
celebrated throughout In- 
dia. On this occasion a monument, erected 
in his memory by the All-India Shivaji Me- 
morial Committee, was dedicated at Poona. 
This monument consists of three panels in 
relief depicting scenes in the life of Shivaji 
and an allegorical group representing the 
Maratha ruler’s dream of being handed the 
sword of destiny by the Hindu goddess 
Bhawani. The work was entrusted to a 
young Indian sculptor, Vinayak Karmarkar, 
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clouds of October. 
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whose successful execution of these panels 
placed him at once, says Mr. Otto Roth- 
field in an appreciation of the work, among 
the foremost sculptors of the day. It is the 
first work of its kind to be attempted in India. 

One of the panels represents the battle of 
Vani Dindori near Lasik. Herein the 
sculptor has reproduced with impressive 
fidelity not only the hills and scenery of the 
spot, but has even suggested the hovering 
The moment chosen for 
representation is that when the Marathas 
met the Mughal charge, and Shivaji engaged 
in person with Daud Khan, the Mughal gen- 
eral. The action portrayed in the scene is 
admirable. This panel, according to many 
critics, represents the highest level of 
achievement. 

Another of these panels represents the 
coronation of Shivaji, a ceremony which 
was attended, among others, by W. Oxenden, 
the Governor of the British colony. The 
description of the historians has been fol- 
lowed here accurately; the composition of 
the thronging crowds of Brahmin priests, 
courtiers, ministers and populace is ex- 
ceedingly fine. Still another panel depicts 
Shivaji’s resistance of temptation. 

The allegorical group represents Shivaji 
at the foot of the goddess, Bhawani, of whom 
he dreamed, receiving from her hands the 
sword which carried him to victory. The 
treatment is realistic and in that respect 
may disappoint many who would have pre- 


ferred to see the dream suggested by forms 


less western and less actual, more vague and 
more after the manner of the Ajanta fres- 
coes; but, granting the propriety of realistic 
sculpture for such a subject, the group has 
been very well treated, and the difficulties 
of amalgamating Hindu symbolism with 
graceful portraiture of the human form have 
been finally met and overcome. ~~~ 

Altogether, this group of reliefs confers 
distinction to the monument and will, in the 
opinion of a competent European art con- 
noisseur, bring world-wide renown to the 
Shivaji memorial. 

Bren K. Srnua. 


The last of the great im- 
pressionists is gone with 
Armand Guillaumin, who 
died a few days ago at the 
age of eighty-seven. For the past seven 
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years he had given up all work. He found 
his subjects chiefly in Paris and its environs 
and in the department of the Creuse, a pic- 
turesque province of France where he often 
lived. Fame came to him late in life. He 
had been a designer for the Orléans Railroad 
Company, but a fortunate investment en- 
abled him, when he was nearly forty, to 
devote himself to his art. So they have all 
passed away now—Monet, Pissaro, Sisley, 
Renoir, Cézanne and Guillaumin—and the 
Impressionist chapter in French Art is 
finished. 

At the Luxembourg, there is a special ex- 
position of the works of Paul Guigou, the 
late painter of Mistral’s country. Mistral 
said he regarded Guigou as the greatest 
painter of Provence, one who knew better 
than most how to paint its light and express 
the poetry of its stony, powdery soil. Gui- 
gou was a sincere and masterly artist who 
never had any particular success in exposi- 
tions, but who commanded the admiration 
of discriminating critics. 

The humorous Salon de l Araignée at the 
Granoft Gallery was as good as usual this 
year, which means there was a high degree of 
cleverness mixed with mediocrity. Among 
the best exhibitors were Gus Bofa, forceful 
and satirical, Chas. Laborde, Dignimont, 
Touchagues; and among the women artists, 
who were rather more serious than funny in 
their interpretations, were Hermine David, 
Mariette Lydis, Germaine Labage. 

There are some fine Diirers at the Austrian 
Exhibition—called “Trésors de Maximilien,” 
at the Museum of the Jew de Pawme in the 
Tuileries Gardens. Maximilian, son-in-law 
of Charles the Bold and grandfather of 
Charles-Quint, was distinctiy cosmopolitan 
in his tastes and at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century was one of the enlightened 
sovereigns who honored artists and _ art. 
Diirer has left a fine portrait of him, but the 
one by Ambrogio de Predis is even more 
characteristic. Wan Orley is represented, 
not only by the pictures gathered by Maxi- 
milian, but by twelve drawings loaned by 
the Louvre, and a comparison between these 
designs and the finished pictures is most 
interesting. Maximilian “placed art even 
higher than chivalry.” Once, when visiting 
Diirer’s studio, the Emperor ordered one of 
his noblemen to hold the artist’s ladder, and 
when the former showed reluctance to per- 
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form this service, he said, ‘‘Albert is greater 
than you: Out of a peasant I could make a 
nobleman, but out of a nobleman I could not 
make a Diirer.” There is a similar anecdote 
concerning Titian. 

In celebration of the centenary of Roman- 
ticism, an exquisite exposition was organized 
by M. Raymond Escholier, under the title 
“La Jeunesse des Romantiques,” in the 
Victor Hugo Museum in the Place des 
Vosges. Among many interesting souvenirs, 
there were Delacroix’ notebooks, and the 
first five years of his Journal—tbe Delacroix 
who voluntarily reduced the number of his 
meals in order to free his spirit for his work, 
an asceticism which is believed to have 
hastened his death. There were the studies 
for Sardanapalus, and pictures by Géricault, 
Deveria, Gros, Ary Scheffer, Cochereau, 
Ingres, Louis David, etc., and many litho- 
graphs loaned by private collectors; and 
sculptures by David d’Angers and Foyatier 
—all these works inspired by the spirit of 
romanticism in the early nineteenth century. 

Several new small galleries have recently 
been opened here, and the number of lesser 
expositions has been immense. Among them 
Theodore Strawinsky, son of the musician, 
showed some promising work at the Quatres- 
Chemins Gallery; the Comtesse de Noailles, 
one of France’s finest poets, exhibited, for 
the first time in her career, a series of pastels 
of flowers at the Bernheim, Jeune, Gallery— 
fresh, charmingly colored bouquets, success- 
ful though a bit monotonous in the ensemble. 
At the same time the talented painter, Cli- 
vette, expused some impressive canvases at 
this gallery. 

Two Russian painters, Soutine and Tere- 
chkovitch, have shown striking pictures at 
the Bing and Daru Galleries. Soutine is a 
center of dispute; his violent processes at- 
tract some and repel others, but he has talent. 
He paints with color, and forgets design. 
Terechkovitch, on the other hand, is quite 
understandable and delightful. 

The well-known American painter, Mr. 
William. S. Horton, is at Le Touquet, com- 
bining work and repose. He will have an 
important exhibition at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries in New York in December next. An 
advance view of this new and exceedingly 
original work of Mr. Horton’s will be noted 
later on. There is no finer colorist working 
anywhere today. 
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The French painter, M. Jules Joéts, with 
whose always fine work visitors to successive 
salons are familiar, recently organized at the 
Cirque d’Hiver an exhibition of circus pic- 
tures painted by such artists as Degas, 
Lautrec, the animal painter, Lancon, Joéts 
himself, Dufy and others. Circus scenes 
have always attracted a number of painters, 
and are certain to amuse and interest the 
spectator. 

The Charpentier Gallery has just closed 
an exposition of portraits and landscapes by 
Alfred Wolwark, the English painter, among 
whose works the New York skyscraper 
studies were not the least impressive. 

Louis—E Morean SIL. 


Five medals are periodi- 


We Foes cally awarded by the Amer- 
MEDAL ican Institute of Architects 
AWARDS for distinguished service in 


the field of architecture and 
the allied arts. The highest of these awards 
is the Gold Medal, which is conferred at the 
Institute’s annual convention, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors. It 
was established in 1906 and has been awarded 
to the following distinguished architects of 
this and other countries: Sir Aston Webb, 
Charles Follen McKim, George B. Post, 
Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, and Howard Van Doren 
Shaw. 

The Craftsmanship Medal is awarded, on 
recommendation of the Committee on Allied 
Arts, for distinguished achievement in the 
Crafts having to do with individual work- 
manship in metals, stone, wood, glass, 
pottery and textiles. Since the establish- 
ment of this medal in 1915 awards have been 
made to Henry C. Mercer in Ceramics, 
Samuel Yellin in Iron Work, Frederick W. 
Goudy in Typography, Charles Jay Connick 
in Stained Glass, and Frank Holmes in 
Ceramic Art. 

The Fine Arts Medal is conferred, on 
recommendation of the Committee on Allied 
Arts, for distinguished achievement in the 
Fine Arts, embracing painting, sculpture, 
music and literature. It has been awarded 
to Paul Manship for sculpture and to Arthur 
F,. Mathews and John Singer Sargent for 
paintings, and Lee Lawrie for Sculpture. 

The Exhibition Medal was established in 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


1921 through the generosity of an Institute 
member, and is awarded on the recommenda- 
tion of a special jury for the best work shown 
at the national architectural exhibitions 
which are arranged from time to time by the 
Institute in connection with its annual 
conventions. 

The fifth of these awards is the School 
Medal, which is awarded each year under 
the direction of the Committee on Education, 
for general excellence in Architecture 
throughout the four-year course, to graduat- 
ing students of architectural schools recog- 
nized by the Institute. The winners are 
nominated by the various faculties. The 
four medals previously mentioned are all of 
gold, but this is of silver. Its award, how- 
ever, includes a copy of the book by Henry 
Adams entitled “Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres,” the copyright of which was be- 
queathed to the Institute by the author. 


EBEN COMINS 


The Print Makers Society 


CONCERNING of California is doing a 
PRINTS AND large work, not only 
THE CALI- through the high standard 
FORNIA PRINT which it maintains in the 
MAKERS exhibitions of work by its 


members, but also in the 
development of an appreciation of fine prints 
and other forms of art in the smaller centers 
of population. Much of its work in the 
latter field has been done through the co- 
operation of the women’s clubs and the 
public libraries. With a view to increasing 
its usefulness along these lines, the Society 
recently requested suggestions from leaders 
in various localities. The librarian of a 
particularly active public library in the 
state (the Lassen County Free Library) was 
asked to write a short article outlining the 
development of the art study work which 
that institution is now conducting. This 
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article was published in a recent number of 
the Society’s Print Letter, from which we 
quote the following items: 

“In the spring of 1923 a group of art 
lovers, wishing to form an art study class, 
asked the librarian of the County Library 
to act as leader. The invitation was 
promptly accepted, and the following au- 
tumn. the class began work, meeting once a 
week. The success of the venture was so 
marked that other students were attracted 
and it was found necessary to form two 
classes. The succeeding year a third class 
was added. The study was pursued prin- 
cipally by means of outlines, and biographies 
and critical articles were prepared through 
the county and state libraries. After the 
classes were well started the leader herself 
took a correspondence course in Art Appre- 
ciation and gave thirty-minute lessons at 
each meeting. Each member of the class 
keeps a book in which notes and pictures of 
almost all the artists are placed, which has 
been. found to add much to the interest in 
the work. A proof of the intense interest 
of those pursuing these courses is the fact 
that, in the three classes contaming twenty 
members each during the past year, the 
Library circulated 600 art books—an aver- 
age of thirty books per person. 

“To stimulate a more general interest in 
art among the public as a whole, art pro- 
grams are given yearly at the various 
women’s clubs by the art classes or the 
Library. Members of the art classes also 
gave programs at the meetings of the local 
parent-teachers associations, making use 
of Medici prints in color of the works of 
the great masters. These reproductions 
have been carefully chosen for their appeal 
both to children and adults, and have 
aroused much interest. One of the exhibits 
from the Print Makers Society of California 
of a small group of Medici or other prints 
borrowed from the State Library is always 
shown at the time the art program is 
given, the exhibit being made an integral 
part of the work. Whenever possible, 
these prints are secured some time in ad- 
vance of each meeting, in order that the 
class members may have time to study and 
familiarize themselves with the work.” (In 
this connection it is interesting to know 
that the California State Library owns a 
large collection of etchings, block prints and 
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lithographs by distinguished artists, as 


well as a number of reproductive color | 


prints.) 

The writer of this article suggests, in 
closing, that “‘anyone wishing to start an 
art study class need not hesitate to do so, 


even if they know nothing about the course | 


to be pursued. What a study club needs 
is not so much an instructor as a leader. 
The members of the club will be more inter- 
ested in what they have to say themselves 
than in what a leader might say. This fact 
has been amply proven by the interest and 
attendance at the classes here.” 

Announcement has _ been 
A FUND FOR 
BRITISH ART veen, the distinguished Brit- 
ish connoisseur and patron 
of art, of his plan for the establishment of a 
fund for the encouragement of British Art. 
In writing to the Prime Minister concerning 
his purpose, Sir Joseph stated that in order 
to give some evidence of a desire to practice 
what he has attempted to preach, and acting 
upon some of the many valuable suggestions 
made by correspondents, he was getting to- 
gether a small committee of men of acknowl- 
edged position and authority and placing 
at its disposal a sum of one thousand pounds 
annually to be expended in the purchase of 
paintings by contemporary British artists, 
preference being given to the work of young 
artists of promise. ‘“‘ The pictures acquired,” 
he continued, “will be held by the committee 
as trustees, with power to lend or present 
them as we consider best to any public gallery 
in the British Isles, the British Empire, or 
the United States. By this means I hope 
that the nucleus of an interesting collection 
available for presentation or loan throughout 
the empire may gradually be provided, which 
will assist those organizing schemes for the 
wider appreciation of British art.” 

There is already in England what is known 
as the “National Art-Collections Fund,” 
the objects of which are to secure pictures 
and works of art of every kind for the Na- 
tional and Provincial Museums and galleries, 
and “to organize public opinion where the 
loss of masterpieces of national importance 
is concerned.” This organization is main- 
tained by means of annual dues paid by its 
members, of which there are a sufficient 
number to have made possible from time to 


made by Sir Joseph Du-. 


» 
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time a number of extremely notable pur- 
chases. 

Meanwhile our own National Gallery 
collections are inadequately housed in the 
National Museum, largely given over to 
natural history ‘specimens, and ‘not a penny 
is available for acquisitions. 


OPEN LETTER 


To Tue Eprtor, 

The American Magazine of Art. 

Nowhere in the world are made more 
efforts to lift up the standard of art educa- 
tion than in this country. This will lead to 
a development of art and art appreciation, 
more rapid and more general than ever in 
the history of mankind. Besides, the art 
of America-will be different from that of the 
past in many respects. 

It largely depends on the methods applied 
in art teaching how fast American art will 
develop and to what extent it will be 
genuine. To find out and to employ the 
best methods is largely a matter of good 
organization. 

Everybody knows there are experiments 
made, courses given, theories tested and 
adapted to local conditions in many places. 
Conventions, magazines, lectures, exhibi- 


tions tell about them. But as a matter of 


fact there are no universally valid principles 


of art education established, at least not 


_ with regard to the vastness and economical 
structure of the country and to the cosmo- 


politan character of the population. To 
suit the special requirements of this country, 
theory and practice, research and results 
have to be adequately organized. An institu- 
tion under the roof of which all the material 
concerning the methods of art education 
should be collected would be the appropriate 
center for such activity. It would be the 
place where art teachers of every line could 
display their work, get the information 
necessary, where good schemes for the 
average teacher could be worked out and 
problems set before those that have creative 
ability in teaching. 

As far as I know, there doesn’t exist such 
an institution in the world. Special work is 
being carried out in art museums, academies, 
universities, normal art schools, children’s 


~ museums and similar institutions. This seems 
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to be the right thing as long as a branch of 
art education fits to a special institution. 
It is right as long as art is considered as a 
matter of luxury altogether supported by 
a few enthusiastic patrons. But conditions 
change the moment art becomes a public 
necessity, an economical factor as it is 
going to be, and a matter of vital interest 
in the life of a great nation. In this case 
art education needs the closest coordination 
of the different art institutions based upon 
fundamental principles and a more close 
cooperation in working on them. 

Circumstances are favorable. The next 
International Congress on Art Teaching 
will be held in 1928 in Prague. Time 
enough to lay the foundation of such an 
institution. The following Congress of 
1932 will be probably in America. This 
gives time to prove that the results are in 
proportion to the efforts made for the benefit 
of our coming generation. The public 
spirit and the generosity of those who 
possess the means to establish such an 
institution warrant the realization of the 
idea outlined in this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
Jutius MEnALIK. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


A SUGGESTION 


One of our members, who is an artist, has 
sent us the following suggestion with regard 
to popularizing water colors. We gladly pass 
it on to our readers and shall welcome 
discussion. 

**T wonder to what extent the boom which 
etching has had in the last ten years has been 
due to the fact that prints can be transported 
and exhibited at so very little expense. Why 
should water colors not be dealt with in the 
same way? ‘There are certain standard sizes 
for all etching mats and as most print exhibi- 
tions ask that the work be sent in without 
frames but matted in one of these sizes, it is 
possible for an etcher to submit five or ten 
prints to juries anywhere in the United States 
for the fifty or sixty cents that it costs to send 
his bundle parcel post. ‘The museum frames, 
the dealer’s boxes or the glass that is fastened 
over the mats when no frame is used are these 
sizes too. Thus to send an exhibition of one 
hundred etchings in a wooden box halfway 
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across the continent will cost only a couple of 
dollars. 

“Why could not this be done with water 
colors? A few dealers have begun something 
of this kind now, but why should it not be 
done generally? It would make it possible 
for painters not living in art centers to send to 
shows without much expense and also for 
small communities to have many good water- 
color exhibitions. Strong mats would have 
to be used, and they had better consist of 
two pages hinged together with the water 
color fastened to the back page as is usual 
with etching mats, so tissue paper can be 
slipped in to protect the picture. Then the 
museums-could either show the water colors 
merely under glass which would likely be 
done with the smaller sized paintings or put 
them in some set of proper sized frames kept 
for this purpose. 

“Marcery RyERson.” 


ITEMS 


Mr. Stewart Dick, formerly official lec- 
turer of the National Gallery, London, will 
make a lecture tour of the United States 
during the coming season, when he will give 
a series of talks on the principal art galleries 
of Europe—the National Gallery, London, 
the Louvre, the Prado, etc. Mr. Dick spent 
much of the past season lecturing in Canada 
and during July and August was a member 
of the staff of the Summer School for Teach- 
ers at Halifax, Nova Scotia. His lectures 
in this country, which will begin early in 
October, will be under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education. 

Mr. Dick’s wife, Dorothy Dick, has won 
distinction as a sculptor. An exhibition of 
her work was held at the Cushing Memorial 
Gallery, Newport, from August 17 to Sep- 
tember 1. 


Interesting among recent acquisitions of 
the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, is a group of objects of Oriental art 
presented by Mrs. George D. Pratt of New 
York. The Gallery has also received a 
Chinese Silk Makimono in the style of the 
Sung Period from Mr. George D-. Pratt; 
“Logging,” a painting by Louis Paul Dessar, 
the gift of Mr. Milton A. McRae; and a 
number of prints, including etchings by 
Rembrandt and Zuloaga, presented by the 
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University Women’s Club of San Diego. 
A bronze statue of a Mother and Child, by 
Ruth Ball, was purchased for the Gallery’s 
permanent collection with funds contributed 
by the Fine Arts Society. 

Exhibitions on view at the Gallery during 
the month of August were the Second An- 
nual Exhibition of Work by Artists of South- 
ern California, and collections of prints by 
“Pop” Hart and Diego Rivera, the latter a 
Mexican artist. 


A joint exhibition of paintings by Ernest 
Lawson and Randall Davey was shown at 
the Denver Art Museum during the month 
of July. Mr. Davey’s exhibit comprised 
chiefly portraits and figure paintings, notable 
among which was his portrait of John Gals- 
worthy, lent by the Art Institute of Chicago, 
to which it was presented several years ago 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McCormick. This 
portrait, which hangs ordinarily in the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, together with 
those of other distinguished playwrights, was 
painted from life during a visit of Mr. Gals- 
worthy to California. Mr. Lawson showed 
a number of characteristic landscapes, almost 
all of which were executed during the early 
part of the summer in the vicinity of Colo- 
rado Springs. 


A museum for children, where nature 
study will be made the main object, was 
opened in the Pond House, Elizabeth Park, 
Hartford, Connecticut, on June 19. This 
museum was sponsored by the “Friends of 
Hartford” as part of its program for the 
betterment of the city and is fortunate in 
having had as its organizer Miss Delia I. 
Griffin, organizer and director of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Boston. 


The Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester, 
New York, is showing an extremely interest- 
ing Summer Exhibition comprising Contem- 
porary American Paintings; New Mexico 
subjects by Ernest L. Blumenschein, sculp- 
ture by Paul Manship, and Water Colors by 
Robert D. Norton. 


Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico at Santa Fe, and an 
Honorary Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Arts, has lately accepted the 
tender of the newly established chair of 
Anthropology and Archaeology by the 
University of New Mexico at Albuquerque. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN SARGENT, by The Hon. Evan Charteris, 
K.C. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $6. 

The artist ir John Sargent overshadowed 
the man to such an extent that the latter 
was never known to the world outside his 
personal friends. This delightful volume 
makes John Sargent the man real. It is the 
authorized biography, compiled with the aid 
of letters and other documents found in the 
artist’s studio after his death. Mr. Char- 
teris has been a felicitous biographer, for 
he has told the facts in a simple, forthright 
manner; has allowed his subject to speak 
for himself as often as possible, in his own 
letters; and has given the reader similar 
first-hand opinions of Sargent by his closest 
friends. We have our first direct glimpse of 
Sargent as a boy of eight or nine years of age, 


~ in a detailed letter written by his father, and 


i 


we 


in letters from the lad himself to his friend 
Ben Castillo, unusually observant letters to 
have been written by so young a child. 

It may occur to the reader, after a chap- 
ter or two, that Mr. Charteris’ method of 
presenting his subject is not unlike that sub- 
ject’s method of painting; he tells things 
that have happened, been seen or said, and 
one finds practically no conjectures, sur- 
mises or other figments of imagination. On 
the other hand, Vernon Lee’s “In Memo- 
riam,’” which follows Mr. Charteris’ biog- 
raphy, is highly imaginative and gives the 


- reader an insight into the emotions Sargent 


evoked in his friends. 

The book is illustrated by fifty reproduc- 
tions of photographs, paintings and studies 
(the lesser known examples of Sargent’s 
work being in the majority), and caricatures 
of him by other artists. There is also a 
catalogue of his paintings in oil, portraits and 
other subjects, prepared by J. B. Manson 
and said to be approximately complete. It 
will undoubtedly prove to be a valuable 
reference. 


THE ITALY OF THE ITALIANS, by E. R. P. 
Vincent. Published by E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $5. 

Italy as'a subject for travel books would 
appear to have been thoroughly exploited, 
but occasionally there appears a writer with 
afresh viewpoint. Such an one is the author 


of this entertaining little odyssey, written 
as though it concerned a single trip through 
Italy but in reality the fruit of many so- 
journs there and an intimate acquaintance 
with the country, its people and history. 
Much less attention is paid to the artists of 
the Renaissance than the reader would ex- 
pect, but doubtless the author feels that 
everything has already been said about them. 
The book does not pretend to be encyclo- 
pedic but is rather a very colorful sketch- 
book of observations and impressions, re- 
flections on certain works of art and por- 
traits of real persons who interested the 
author and will interest the reader. 

The illustrations, which appear to be re- 
productions of water-color drawings, are 
Jess successful than the text. One of them 
recalls nothing so much as a serving of kale 
garnished with butter. However, the illus- 
trations are superfluous, as the pictures the 
author presents to the reader’s imagination 
are complete in line and color. 


S. P. E. TRACT NO. XXIII, ENGLISH HAND- 
WRITING, by Roger Fry and E. A. Lowe. 
Published by Oxford University Press. Ameri- 
ean Branch, New York. Price, $3.50. 


Many a reader who peruses this tract will 
discover with amazement and _ possibly 
amusement, what he may previously have 
only begun to suspect: that Art is a spacious 
dwelling house which gives legitimate shelter 
to the most extraordinary subjects. Herein 
he will now find his old friend, Penmanship, 
recommended in complimentary terms: 
“‘Handwriting is a craftsmanship.” 

How many of us will discover we have 
been artists unawares? And in our circle 
of intimate acquaintances, there may be 
veritable old masters in this widespread 
craft, which as Mr. Fry points out, is “the 
only exercise in the graphic arts undertaken 
habitually by ordinary men. . . and letters 
are formed by them with the same certainty 
and unconscious freedom as the artist alone 
attains to with regard to other forms.” 

Most of us, no doubt, have harbored the 
conviction that handwriting became extinct 
years ago; that it is the machine, not the 
pen, which one takes in hand nowadays; and 
infrequent wielding of the latter is confined 
merely to signing an unintelligble hiero- 
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glyphic at the bottom of a neatly typed 
page. But such is not the case! There are, 
apparently, men and women now living, 
who have “reflected much upon the aesthetic 
possibilities of handwriting,” as Mr. Fry 
expresses it. Legibility, speed and beauty 
are set forth in the introductory essay, as 
the qualities of fluent cursive, and lack of 
self-consciousness is highly important. 
Mr. Fry also speaks of the “architectural” 
and “musical” possibilities of script. Thirty- 
four facsimile plates reproduce the hand- 
writing of as many individuals, most of 
them contemporary and all people of wide 
culture; among these plates one may find 
samples surprisingly like his own writing or 
that of his friends. But here again, the 
popular ideal of penmanship, as so frequently 
of other forms of art, does not coincide with 
the ideal of the critic. The average person 
is prone to admire very legible “scholastic”’ 
hands, which Mr. Fry with faint contempt 
dismisses as “pleasant and comely, but 
aesthetically inexpressive.” The plate which 
Mr. Fry finds most satisfying, manifesting a 
“deep instinctive rhythmic sense,” will 
seem to many readers an abominable scrawl. 
In the paleographic criticism which follows 
Mr. Fry’s artistic criticism, Mr. Lowe traces 
the ancestry of English handwriting. 

This tract is published with the expressed 
purpose of provoking thought and sugges- 
tions on the subject of how English hand- 
writing may develop along combined utili- 
tarian and aesthetic principles, and eventu- 
ally influence printing. Incidentally it will 
cheer the average reader, as it holds out such 
bits of hope as “one need not despair of 
creating a beautiful handwriting out of the 
meanest formal materials.” In other words, 
if the reader has sufficient patience and 
aspiration in this age of the machine, he may 
make of himself a true artist in handwriting. 
Whether his achievements will be widely 
appreciated, is not discussed. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, on the 
Comparative Method. By Sir Banister Fletcher, 
FRIBA., FSI, FR.GS. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $12. 
Tn this seventh edition of an exceptionally 

valuable work, first published in 1896, and 

now a standard book on the subject of archi- 
tecture, the chief revision has been made in 
the physical properties of the volume: en- 
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largement and greater clearness of illustra- 
tions, and thinner paper, which reduces the — 
bulk. The sixth edition of this work was — 
reviewed in detail and highly commended 
in these columns in May, 1922. It is reli- 
able and accurate in its information, and 
absorbing in its presentation. 


PORTFOLIO OF REPRODUCTIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL PAINTINGS TOGETHER 
WITH A SERIES OF EDITORIALS, by 
Gerrit A. Beneker. A. P. Johnson Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, publisher. 


Of the fifteen large-sized color reproduc- 
tions contained in this portfolio, ten are 
portraits of working men, one an inventor, 
another a foreman, a third an engineer, a 
fourth a roller, all typically galvanized 
Americans. Four of the paintings repre- 
sented are of machinery—industrial plants, 
and most interesting perhaps is one of a 
welding machine in operation with sparks 
flying. The fifteenth reproduction is of 
Mr. Beneker’s war poster—‘‘Men are 
Square’’—a, typical laborer. Each picture 
is accompanied by a page of text introducing 
the subject of the picture and describing the 
painting—humanizing industrial America 
through the medium of art. Here are 
paintings that were made with a purpose— 
a fine purpose—and at the same time fine 
paintings. 


An excellent course in the Appreciation of 
Art was put into effect this season in the 
schools of North Dakota. A feature of the 
study in this course is a chart containing 
small-sized reproductions in sepia of seventy- 
two paintings and works in sculpture (eight 
for each of the school months), through 
which the students may become familiar 
with some of the greatest works of art of 
all time. Included in this list, which was 
prepared by the Art Extension Society of 
New York, are such world-famous works as 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and “Madonna 
of the Chair,” Millet’s “Angelus” and 
“Gleaners,” Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” 
Titian’s “Tribute Money,” da  Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,’ Whistler’s “Mother,” a 
Stuart “Washington,” Saint-Gaudens’ stand- 
ing Lincoln, “The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit” by Cyrus E. Dallin, and an Indian 
subject by Walter Ufer. 


TABLE ARRANGEMENTS 
CANTIGALLI POTTERY 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street New York 


ANCIENT SEAPORT, BY MAX BOHM 


MILCH GALLERIES 


DEALERSINAMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


See adjoining calendar for our 
current exhibitions 


“Milch Gallery Art Notes’’ sent upon request 


108 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Member Associated Dealers in American Paintings 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—OCTOBER 


The sense of an awakening season is felt as one 
tours the galleries viewing the exhibitions which 
usher in the fall. At the time of going to press 
not all the plans for the month were matured, 
but interesting projects were everywhere being 
discussed. Probably because there is so much to 
cram into a few months, the trend seems to be to 
begin the season earlier than formerly and the 
scene is more animated than ever at this time. 


The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, until 
the 8th continue the exhibition of water colors of 
Old Lyme by Wilson Irvine. From the 10th 
to the 29th may be seen European street scenes 
and landscapes by A. G. Warshawsky. At the 
same time will be shown decorative embroidered 
panels by Georgiana Brown MHarbeson. The 
panels are in Chinoiserie style, the color effects 
achieved with wools. 


The first exhibition held in the new quarters of 
the Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, will be 
a miscellaneous group of paintings, including work 
by Bellows, Hawthorne, Blakelock, Robinson, and 
Higgins. The last named painter is slated to have 
a one-man show the latter part of the month. 
Some of his Irish scenes, deep-toned, richly modu- 
lated, and with a depth of feeling, will be shown. 
There is also to be placed on view a group of 
studies of children done in pastels by Margery 
Ryerson, who heretofore has been known mainly 


as an etcher, 


Modern French paintings may be seen at the 
galleries of Durand-Ruel, 12 East 57th Street. 


An exhibition of interest is the fourth one of a 
series arranged by the print department of the 
Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, and 
entitled “Fifty Modern Prints.” In the group 
a series of etchings by Forain of scenes at Lourdes 
is to be noted not only because of dramatic interest 
but for the importance of the sense of form 
achieved and for the force back of the linear 
arrangement. The show includes prints by Ben- 
son, Muirhead Bone, Sylvia Gosse, F. D. Griggs, 
Childe Hassam, Laura Knight, Ernest Lumsden, 
Arthur Briscoe, Brockhurst, D. Y. Cameron, 
Francis Dodd, McBey, H. Gordon Warlow. 
The group will be on view until the 8th. On the 
11th an exhibition of all the work of the so-called 
Little Masters will be shown. Many of the en- 
gravings are of rare beauty and distinction marked 
with trenchant character. Albrecht Altdorfer, 
though not, strictly speaking, one of the Little 
Masters, is included; there are also fine prints by 
Barthel, Behem, Princz, Aldegrever, Binck, and 
the artist who signed himself I. B.; woodcuts as 
well as engravings are shown. At the time of 
going to press the painting exhibition had not yet 
been decided upon. 

The general exhibition of work by a group of 


contemporary American painters continues on 
view at the Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue. 


The Gallery of 


P. JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST? FIFTY FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


AND 


WORKS OF ART 


General. Exhibition 
Our collection includes high class examples 


of Art from ancient to modern times 


The galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th 
Street, have on view Italian primitives, and in an 
adjoming room a group of XVIII Century por- 
traits of the English school. There may also be 
seen a collection of Chinese and Raqga pottery. 


The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
have a general exhibition of work by American 
painters. 


g 
At the Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, 
the sculpture hall has been redecorated to make a 
more effective setting for the pieces. The sculp- 
ture now is well silhouetted against light walls. 
The first group shown is that which was exhibited 
at St. Louis in the City Museum with much success 


- during the past summer. Itis rumored that many 


models from the collection were left behind— 
acquired by St. Louisians. 


At the Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, 
from the 3rd to the 15th will be shown the paint- 
ings of Harrison Stevens, who works only in water 
eolor. From the 17th to the 29th an exhibition 
of work by Harold Weston will be on view. These 
were recently exhibited in Paris, where they were 
well received. Most of the pictures have been 
done in the Pyrenees, where Mr. Weston spent 
the past season, although some are the product of 
his travels in the east and also of a three-year stay, 
hermit-like, alone in a shack in the Adirondack 
Mountains, New York. He shows in three 
mediums—oil, water color, and etching; both 
figure and landscape subjects are included. 


At the Kennedy Galleries, also situated at 693 
Fifth Avenue, a group of modern British etchers 
are showing: Dodd, Briscoe, Brockhurst, Griggs. 
A print entitled “Patience,” by Dodd, shows a 
richness of detail and a quite absorbing interest in 
varieties of surface and texture as well as an ability 
to unflinchingly characterize faces—old and mid- 
dle-aged. 


The Galleries of Howard Young, 634 Fifth 
Avenue, promise an interesting exhibition in that 
the first view may be had of some recent European 
purchases which are to be included in a group of 
paintings by foreign and American artists. 


Tn the galleries of John Levy, 559 Fifth Avenue, 
paintings by Bonimici are to be seen. These are 
canvases recently painted (apparently mainly 
palette knife work) of Mediterranean scenes, 
picturesque and colorful. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art there will 
open on October 18, to continuethrough Novem- 
ber, an exhibition of architectural details from the 
exteriors of early American houses of New Eng- 
Jand and the South, with related material, chiefly 
from the Museum’s own collections. This will 
include sundials, door-knockers, latches, handles, 
ete. This exhibition will open with a private 
view for members of the Museum and their 
guests on the afternoon of Monday, October 17th, 
the public opening occurring on the following 
day. The Museum is also showing during the 
month of October a collection of XIX Century 
White Embroideries, comprising costumes and 
costume accessories, dresses, pelerines caps and 
shawls. 


A. New Series of Six 


NEAC BE EH 
Att Portfolios 


ERE is a real opportunity for 

picture lovers: New paintings 

from the studios of foremost 
American artists are made available 
to those who cannot visit our New 
York Gallery, through the six new 
Macbeth Art Portfolios. 


In each Portfolio, from October to 
March, twelve desirable paintings are 
reproduced in black and white, with 
color descriptions, size and price plainly 
stated. Any of the pictures shown 
will be sent to responsible buyers 
for inspection, without obligation or 
expense. 


The leading contemporary artists will 
be represented in this series. The 
paintings range in price from about 
$200 upward. 


The reproductions themselves—72 prints 
—will well repay the art lover who 
wishes to keep in touch with current 
work. 


The subscription price of the 
complete series of Six Port 
folios is only $2 and should be 
remitted immediately to insure 
receipt of the October Portfolio. 


MACB ET AbIEE RY: 


Founded 1892 by William Macbeth, 
15 EAST 5774 STREET - NEW YORK 


Member Associated Dealers in American Paintings 


BEAUTY THAT LASTS 


St. Sophia’s At Constanti- 
nople, Built in 532 


Nearly fourteen hundred years have 
rolled by since the walls and vaults 
of this great structure were deco- 
rated. The frescoes have retained 
their beauty to this day only because 
they .were executed in permanent 
colors. 


ILL your paintings stay beautiful? Only permanent colors 
and non-darkening canvas will keep them so. 


Work with WEBER’S Permanent Palette on Permalba Primed 
Canvas and Time will not rob your paintings of beauty. 


FWesei ERCO, 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil—W ater—T empera—Pastel 


1220 BUTTONWOOD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


WEBER Emeraude Green Raw Sienna 
a Permanent Blue Burnt Umber 
Permanent Palette Permanent Green Raw Umber 
Alizari i French Ultramarine Indian Red 
= es Cobalt Blue Venetian Red 
Cadmiumivellows Cerulean Blues Light Red 
Cobalt Violet Ivory Black 


c % 

Soe sh Secs Permanent Violet Lamp Black 

Cadmium Green Yellow Ochre Permalba (The Permanent 
Burnt Sienna White) 


if mT 


“THE COLORS THE OLD MASTERS WOULD HAVE USED” 


Please mention AmericAN Macazine or Arr when writing to F. Weber Co. 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


AFTER A DRAWING BY 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


PENNELL COLLECTION 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


